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‘What do you do with your old bags? Dont 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all Kinds—Gluoten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oute, 

Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
you Righest prices. Write us today for prices 
end perficulara Wo pay the freight. 


$f. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
Bi8N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 



















Your Fruits, Crops, 
Poultry Houses, and 
whitewashing with The 


7 

and teed to satisfy. with 
Auto-Pop Nozzte does the work of three 
ordinary sprayers. Used by Experiment 
Stations and 300,000 others. We make 
many styles and sizes. Spraying Guide 
Free. Write for book, prices and Agency 
Ofer. rhe E. C. Brown Co. 


24 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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$1,500 “or* CIDER 


@rite for Free Catalog. Describes 
and Mustrates our line of the 





PRESS MFG. CO., 103 Lincein Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
Gr Boom 179G «38 Cortlandt St., Hew Terk 











COMMERUCIAL AGRICULTURE 





POTASH 


means dollars in the grower’s 
pocket. Perfection of size, 
color and flavor as well as 


large yields of 
All Kinds of Fruit 
are secured by the use of fer- 
tilizers rich in Potash. See 
that your fertilizer has enough 
Potash—at least 10%, and send 
to us for Free Literature telling 
how much each kind of fruit 
ought to have to get best 
results. 
Valuable Literature on the Cultivation 
meee ea chraiey Veoseoion aad 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 

Chicago, Monadnock Block Atlanta, Candler Bidg. 














The most approved pres 
and other machinery 








tom work. Eastest operat 
and most economical, Sen 
for free catalogue, 


Tue Boomer & Boscuert 
Press Co. E- 
216 Water Sl. Syracuse, 8. Y= 










You can cut any dry or green feed most economically, shred corn to best ad , if 


you own 


Blizzard. Designed to stand hard service without a bit of 


or 
pull and built in fewest parts—simple, easy running, with self-feed table and 
SS aS ——_ 


a a 


knives adjustable whiie 


We Guarantee It Fully 


Improved Wind Elevator carries 
fodder any heig)t, any direction. Every machine 
tested separateiy before shipping. A demonstrated 
success for 38 years. Shipped ready to put up. 
Let us send you free book, ““Why Silage Pays.” 

Write today. 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
1436 W. Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohio 





To Save Labor 


USE THIS 


LOADER 






















MAKE 


Better Hay 


WITH THIS 


DAIN 
Side Delivery 
RAKE 


No = or tugging to drag 
the 7 rom the back end of the 
load if this Loader is hitched to 
= wagon, because the elevating 

P the hay forward on the 
wagon so one man handles the 
hay easily. 

The Dain Loader takes hay 
from swath or windrow. Two sets 
of self adjusting rakes having a 

sweep overstubble gather hay 
can, but do not disturb trash. 

The reciprocating bars elevate 

hay without injury to the tender 
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leaves because the self-expanding throat allows hay to pass 
freely onto wagon without wadding, tangling or jamming. 
y A apron at top keeps hay from spilling or blowing off 
side of load. Wheels set underneath so it can be taken 
through gates and operated close to fences, can be coupled 
— crawling under wagon, uncoupled without getting 
off load. 
No ropes, cog gears, crossed chains, crooked crank 
shaft, or other traps to cause trouble, delay and expense 
Simple in every respect, light draft and durable. 
USE THE DAIN SIDE DELIVERY RAKE 
and have aircured hay. Such hay has better color, is sweeter, 
rich in natural juices and nutriment. Worth more to feed or 


ell, 

It’s a Tedder and Rake in one, more and better than 
either. Thethree sets of teeth on a slowly revolving ree 
gently deliver two swaths of hay upside downina loose con- 
tinuous windrow so that every bit is exposed. The teeth may 
be set forward out of plumb so fluffy windrows are made 
in heaviest hay. Spring-supported reel-frame prevents 
jar and strain over roughest grounds. | : 

These two tools are famous for saving labor and improv. 
ing hay. Like Dain Mowers, Sweep Rakes, Stackers and 
Presses, they are made of highest grade guaranteed material 
and will stand severe use even abuse that would ruin ordin- 
ary tools. ? 

We have specialized on building hay making ma- 
chinery for over a quarter of a century and have a reputation 
for producing unequaled labor-saving, rapid-hay-handling, 
reliable tools. ; ; 

Ask your Dealer to show you the Great Dain Line. 


Handy Reference Book 


“All About Hay” SENT FREE 


#f you will tell us your Hay Tool needs. It gives valuable 
information for Hay Growers, write for it today. 


DAIN MFG. CO. 


886 Vine Street er 
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Keen Interest in Onions 


eaten 


Acreage for 1909 Crop Promises a 
Full One—Good Prices Past Season 
Infiluential—Spring Is Late and 
Start of Onions Not Britliant— 
Notes Direct from the Field 


So far as reliable testimony now at 
| hand goes, there is every indication 
of an imcreased area under onions, 
Farmers making a specialty of this 
crop are confined chiefly to a few 
| states, viz: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illineis, New York and 
Massachusetts. American Agriculturist 
has been making preliminary inquiry 
among commercial growers in all 
| these states and some others. Our 
exhaustive review of the onion situ- 
ation will appear early in June, but 
it will prove of interest to here state, 
somewhat in advance of that report, 
that onion growers are in the main 
encouraged to put in a full, and in 
many sections an increased, acreage; 
this due to the fact of reasonably 
| good prices the past two seasons. Yet 
many of the older heads in the busi- 
ness refuse to become excited, and 
realizing the hazard in the onion crop 
| will put im mo more acres than usual. 
The crop has not enjoyed a brilliant 
start. The season is late, with more 
or less cold, wet weather, and here 
and there, notably parts of Ohio’s 
important onion section, high winds. 
This has made the crop somewhat 
backward the third week in May, but 
| with favorable weather from now on 
rapid development should be scored. 
Partial failure of the cabbage crop 
in Wisconsin last season has stimu- 
lated many farmers to put in onions 
this year. The important Indiana on- 
ion section will have a big acreage, 
with indications of an enlargement in 
such counties as Elkhart and Kosci- 
usko. New York promises a full to 
slightly increased acreage, and so 
with western Massachusetts. In Con- 
necticut, as for some years past, the 
crop is in disfavor. Brief abstracts 
from recent letters to American Agri- 
culturist follows: 

Largest acreage ever grown in this 
section. Fully 2500 acres out, a fifth 
more than ever before. Some seed 
blown out recently by high winds, but 
about all resown. Many young onions 
badly whipped, but damage cannot 
yet be estimated. Tell the boys to 
look out for windstorms and drouth 
this summer. In the main, onions ap- 
pear well here.—[Henry Price, Hardin 
County, O. 

There appears to be about the nor- 
mal sowing of onion seed in this sec- 
tion up to the middle of May.—{F. 
H. E., Syracuse, N Y. 

More acres out this year than ever 
before; 700 to 800 acres my estimate 
for Elkhart and Kosciusko counties. 
Seed is cheaper than usual. Crop 
starting nicely. -No damage up to 
middle of May.—[(G. H., Nappanee, 
Ind. 

Farmers not excited over prices of 
last season, but rather the reverse. 
Acreage here will be somewhat in- 
creased. Crap backward so far.— 
[Piper Bros, Kenosha County, Wis. 


|. Acreage increased 25%.—[F. W. 
Gunther Company, Racine Coun- 
ty, Wis. 


No excitement; acreage same as 
last year; onions looking well, but a 
little backward. High winds cause 
some damage.—[B. Graber, Wayne 
County, O. 

Don’t think acreage quite as large 
in this section. Heavy rains caused 
some damage—[D. 8S. M., Union- 
ville, O. 

Onion acreage about as 1908, but 
cold, wet weather delayed crop, and 
| fully two weeks behind, but coming 
along nicely now. Prices last year 
were very unsatisfactory to our grow- 
ers, 28 to 35 cents on track, and we 
cannot produce onions at a profit at 
i such figures. My cron of 20,000 





bushels averages about 30 cents. 
[James Lewis, Whitney County, Ind. 

Some increase in this county. Be 
lieve 2500 acres sown. Have had high 
winds and cold, backward spring up 


? 


4 middle of May, but most fields look 
well—f{Allen Edwards, Hardin Coun- 
ty, O. 

Growers putting in a fair acreage, 
Prices low here last season. High 
winds, frosts and hail have injured the 
crop in this vicinity.—[H. A. §, 

Decrease in onion acreage much 
more marked this season than ever 
before among the older growers. Rea- 
son, uncertainty of the crop, due to 
smut, maggots and blight.—[A. P. w,, 
Fairfield, Ct. 





Year of Revival in Wool 





Every point of the wool industry 
has been touched with the spirit of 
revival. Feeling reasonably sure that 
the trade conditions will not be dis. 
turbed by any radical change in the 
tariff bill, American manufacturers 
have been heavy buyers of both do- 
mestic and foreign wools. The spring 
season opened with last year’s clip 
almost entirely cleaned up. Whole- 
salers reported good demand from re- 
tailers and the large clothing manu- 
facturers appeared to have prophetic 
visions concerning the 1909-10 season. 
The head of the American woolen 
mills company recently gave out an 
interview in which he predicted that 
1909 would be a banner year for his 
corporation, and he set the volume of 
the business at $100,000,000, instead 
of $75,000,000, the previous high mark 
of that concern. 

These conditions were reflected in 
the wool-producing states, with the 
result that wools have been purchased 
on sheep’s backs at higher prices 
than for several years. In some in- 
stances the advance is fully 12 cents 
a pound. The quantity of new clip 
wools on the markets is yet too small 
to make very accurate comparisons of 
prices this season with past years; 
values are too unsettled. 

Prices reached such a level in the 
bright wool states that many of the 
eastern operators are reported to have 
temporarily withdrawn. Bids by local 
buyers are higher than the nominal 
quotations for the same grades of 
wool in New York and Boston at the 
present time. Ohio sheepmen are re- 
ceiving 31 cents a pound for good 
medium clips. Michigan medium 
wools are sold on the sheep’s back at 
30 cents. 

That this spirit of revival is not 
confined to the United States is shown 


by the recent series of woo! auctions 
ix London. Americans were strong 
competiters for many ef the desirable 
lots, and paid on the basis of 85 to 
87 cents per pound (scoured) landed 
in New York. Fine crossbreds were 
purchased at an advance of 15 to 25%. 


-— 


Fewer Peaches, More Dollars 
H. W. MILLER, MORGAN COUNTY, W V4 








We consider thinning in peaches 45 
important as trimming, cultivating oT 
fertilizing. We find that it costs more 
to pick a lot of small peaches along 
with the good ones, carry them to the 
packing shed, then sort them over two 
or three times, then possibly throw 
some of them in the ditch, than it does 
to pick the small and imperfect fruit 
off early in the season and throw it 
on the ground. As the peaches all 
have to be picked anyway, we think It 

[To Page 651.] 
BUSINESS NOTICE 

“For the Land’s Sake use Bow 
ker’s Fertilizers; they enrich the 
earth and those who till it. Write 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, who make attrac 
tive propositions to farmers wh? 
will act as agents. Illustrated catalog 
free.” 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful,, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’— Washington 
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Good Money in Clover Seed 


Why Yields of Seed Are Often Light---Avoiding Damage to Crop by Clover Flower Midge---More Money 
and Less Work in Seed Than in Hay---Increased Yields and Profits from Correct Prac- 
tices---Unsdlved Problems Touched Upon-—By C. B. Smith, District of Columbia 


N handling common red clover 
for seed, it is usual to cut the 
first crop of the season for hay 
and. the second crop for seed. 
By this method the yields vary 
from a peck to occasionally two 
bushels of seed to the acre. As a business 
proposition profitable yields of clover seed 
by this system of farming are too uncertain 
to count on. Frequently one or more men 
may be found in a neighborhood who handle 
their crop a little differently from the ordi- 

nary grower and count with as much certainty 

on getting average yields of three to four 
bushels of either common or mammoth clover 





orange colored larve scarcely 1-l6-inch long, 
that feed on the ovule of the clover ftoret, 
the part that would develop into a _ seed. 
Sometimes there are 20 or more of these 
larve or grubs in one. head of clover. After 
feeding on the embryo seed the larva drops 
from the plant to the ground, spins a cocoon 
about itself and undergoes its transforma- 
tions, to reappear again in the mosquito-like 
form about the time the second crop of com- 
mon red clover blooms. By these tactics the 
midge gets most of the seed of the first crop, 
and a much larger portion of the second or 
usual seed crop than the farmer does. 

The men who are most successful in han- 


have no stock, the clover is clipped back with 
a mower at about the same time, the clippings 
being left usually on the ground.. This makes 
the clover bloom just enough later than usual 
to escape the first brood of midges and brings 
it into bloom too early for the second brood: 

Successful seed growers do not expect to 
get both a crop of hay and a crop of seed 
the same season, nor is it really worth while 
to try, where profit is the main consideration. 
A yield of 1% tons of hay to the acre con- 
stitutes a good crop, and at $8 a ton is worth 
$14 an acre. A yield of four bushels of 
clover seed from the same acre handled in the 
right way is worth on the average $24 an 
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TIME TO ENCOURAGE CORN BY STIRRING THE GROUND WITH THE PLOW 


The gospel of good cultivaticn is, stir -the ground and cut the weeds. 
half of the ground and covered up the weeds on the other half. 


progressive farmers will be satisfied with a cultivator unless it stirs all of the ground and cuts all of the weeds. 


weeds in a corn field as a disadvantage. 


stirring of the ground necessary to retain the moisture. 
there is enough water in the ground to bring the whole crop to maturity.” 


of soil moisture. 


seed to the acre, as they do on getting 50 
bushels of corn on good corn ground. 
The most common cause of low yields of 


clover seed is probably the clover flower 
midge. In the northern states there are two 
broods of this insect annually. The insect, 


omewhat resembling a mosquito, first makes 
its appearance about the time common red 
clover normally blooms. It lays its eggs on 
the clover plant. ‘These hatch out into little 





dling common red clover for seed make their 
clover come into bloom at a time when clover 
flower midge is undergoing its transforma- 
tions in the ground, usually midway at a point 
between the normal blooming period of the 
first-and second crops of red clover. 

They do this-in either of two ways. In 
northern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and southern 
Michigan they pasture back their clover with 
stock until about June 1 to 10, or if they 


In former years men were satisfied 
But since close observers have gone to work on the proposition few 


if they stirred 


Some look upon 


But if it were not necessary to go in and cut them out many fields would never get the 
Sometimes we have plenty of rain in the spring and we think, “Oh well, 
We forget, however, that the corn is not the only consumer 
If the sun gets to work in dead earnest, it can draw the water out of the ground much faster than the corn does. 


acre, and there is less worry. expense and 
labor in harvesting a crop of.clover for seed 
than in cutting it for hay. 

If both hay and seed are desired the same 
season, then the hay should be cut about 
ten days earlier than normally, or, as a rule, 
runs about when the timothy is starting to 
head out. 

There are two or three other points which 

[To Page 650.] 
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WOMEN 





AND THE FARM HOME 


Farm Life Is the Best Life 


‘As Shown by Our Rural Home Inquiry--Lack of Social Opportunities Perhaps the Greatest Drawback--. 
Need of Household Conveniences for the Relief of Women--Educating the Boys to Return to 
the Farm---Women Can and Will Work Out Their Own Salvation Gladly and Effectually 


NE vital fault in the Roosevelt 
country life commission lay in 
the fact that it was composed 
of men only. An inquiry con- 
ducted by women, through and 
for women on the farm, has 
been conducted by American Agriculturist 
co-operating with Orange Judd Farmer in the 
west and. The New England Homestead at 
the east. The women’s response has proved 
gratifying: beyond expectations. Moreover, it 
has proved what American Agriculturist has 
all along contended to be a fat, that farm- 
ers as a class, despite their burden of taxa- 
tion, are the most independent people on 
earth. 

The appeal in American Agriculturist’s 
inquiry was made directly to the women on 
the farms. That they appreciated the motive 
which prompted these questions is best evi- 
denced by the number of letters which state 
they are not written for the prizes, but be- 
cause the writers appreciate the opportunity 
to tell frankly those things which lie nearest 
their hearts. Many of these letters have 
been nothing less than an opening up of the 
inner lives of women who, by the itsolation 
of their homes, are practically cut off from 
all social life, and who in some cases are 
toil-worn to the point of exhaustion. Not a 
few have resented the idea that farm life 
should be considered in need of investiga- 
tion. Their pride has been touched and it is 
@ most encouraging sign that this is so. As 
a matter of fact, neither the president’s com- 
mission nor our own inquiry was intended 
to reflect adversely upon farm life. The aim 
in both cases was to reach certain underlying 
causes, for those conditions which farmers 
themselves are the first to decry—the tend- 
ency of farm youth to desert the country, 
the difficulty in inducing capable help to live 
in the country, the tendency to live for the 
individual rather than for the community. . 

Our ‘own inquiry was aimed particularly 
at the problems which confront the farm 
woman. The summary, reached after care- 
ful study of hundreds of letters, has in it 
much of encouragement for all lovers of farm 
life and the rural community. 

It appears to be beyond question that many 
farm women are overworked. It also 
appears that the great majority of them have 
neither time nor opportnity for that social 
life, a desire for which is inherent in every 
woman. A careful analysis, however, of the 
replies to American Agriculturist, indicates 
that in the majority of cases the lack of 
adequate social life is directly traceable to 
the women themselves. Lack of organization 
and lack of someone to take the initiative 
form the two chief causes for the loneliness 
in a majority of cases. 





Ninety Per Cent Loyal to the Farm 


But mark this: Despite the loneliness and 
the hard work, the broken health, the heart 
hunger for social life, the lack of conven- 
fences in their homes, more than 90% of the 


women who responded to the inquiry—and 
they responded from practically every state 
in the union, from isolated two-room shacks 
in Texas. to commodious homes in the rich 


Illinois corn lands—stated that they would 
not exchange farm life for the city under any 
consideration short of being absolutely 
obliged to. Moreover, over 80% stated that 
they would like their sons to become farm- 
ers, and would be pleased to see their daugh- 
ters marry farmers. 

Right there is the answer to all wholesale 
criticism of farm life. When a woman is 
willing, nay desirous, that her sons shall 
follow in the footsteps of her husband; and 
that the daughters’ lines shall fall in similar 
places to her own, it is proof positive that 
fundamentally there is nothing wrong with 
farm life, and that there is a growing appre- 
ciation of the independence which the farmer 








Day with Dear 
Mrs Average 


By Gladys Hyatt Sinclair 


A common little woman in a common 
little place, 
A common little twinkle in her com- 
mon little face ; 
Not over worldly wise, not over beautiful to see— 
Her like is plenty, thanks to God, and known to you 
and me! 
This woman meant to sweep the rooms throughout her 
little home 
And make all spick and spandy neat ere Saturday 
should come. 
She rose up, smiling blithely, with the rising of the sun, 
And said, ‘‘I have an early start; now I’ll get some- 
thing done.”’ 


She frolicked with her little ones to help them to awake ; 
She packed an unexpected lunch for Jack to fishing 


take; 
She washed the dishes, made the beds and threw the 
windows wide, 
Then hastened out as in distress a helpless sparrow 
cried ; 
The greedy cat was made to yield its trembling little 


rey; 
The wean smoothed and cuddled it, and watched 
it fly away. 
She hastened back with happy heart; ‘‘ but how the 
hours run! 
My long forenoon is flying, too, and I have nothing 
one.”’ 


She swiftly tidied up her rooms and went to fetch her 
room, 
When came a woeful little lad with problems trouble- 


some ; 
She straightened out his tangles in her merry, sunny 
way, 
Then gave a wandering dog a drink, that sultry sum- 
mer day. 
She bound her girlie’s ‘“‘hurted’’ thumb and kissed 
the pretty elf, 
And helped her tiny son to find the ball that lost itself, 
Then sought her broom: The clock struck loud—nine, 
ten, eleven-plus one. 
‘*What? Is it dinner time?’’ she cried. “And I have 
nothing done!”’ 


Her husband asked an hour of herchat—a precious boon, 
To arm him for the battle of the weary afternoon ; 
An ailing neighbor claimed her; when she’d done her 

skillful best 
She took the wailing baby home to give the mother 
rest. 
She helped a merry maiden plan a dainty party gown, 
And listened to her chatter of her visit to the town ; 
She dropped a word of sweet advice, all tangled up in fun 
That, later, saved a world of woe; but, oh! She’d 
nothing done ! 


A dull and formal caller she received with smiling face ; 

A tantalizing agent she refused with patient grace. 

She drank the glorious colors of the setting of the sun 

Then softly sighed, ‘‘The day is gone and I have 
nothing done.”’ 

O love-wise one! O brave and true! Lift up your heart 


and sing! 
If more would sacrifice, like you, ‘‘ the lust of finish- 
ing!”’ 
Now Heaven send we all by quick and generous love 
be won 


To count among our finished days some of your 
nothings’? done! 





possesses beyond 
class. 


the men of any other 


Woman’s Lot the Hardest 


Farm life is -unquestionably harder for 
women than for men. Man is constitutionally 
fitted to sfand more of hard, physical labor 
than is woman. But it is not the physical 
labor, great though it is, which is wearing 
down our farm women. Work alone never 
kills. It is the colorless monotony of the 
daily grind. Under it -the nervous system 
gives way, the mental balance is overthrown. 
It is apparent that the majority of farm men 
fail utterly to appreciate how great is the 
monotony which is forced upon the women of 
their homes. The man works hard, but his 
work is diversified, and it takes him abroad 
in the fields and woods, and not infrequently 
into town, where he meets his fellowmen. 
He will say that this means nothing to him, 
that he would gladly avoid going to town if 
possible. Nevertheless, he is unconsciously 
benefited every time he comes in contact with 
a human being. Despite himself his thoughts 
are turned into new channels. 

The duties of the wife, on the other hand, 
hold her within the confines of her house and 
home. Her horizon may be narrowed to the 
width of the kitchen window, and too often 
this is small and wholly inadequate. The man 
has one thing to do at a time and can give 
his whole attention to it. A woman endeav- 
ors to do a dozen things at a_time, every one 
of which is imperative. She is living at the 
highest pitch of nervous strain; for weeks 
at a time she will see no one outside of her 
own family with whom to exchange greetings. 
No wonder her thoughts cannot rise above 
her work; no wonder her whole nervous sys- 
tem is early wrecked. 


Self-Made Slaves 

That a woman too often makes a slave of 
herself is the direct result of these condi- 
tions. Having begun that way at the start 
early in married- life, she has educated her 
husband to expect such slavery of her, and 
his failure to give her the consideration 
which is her due is many times her own fault. 
It is not intentional, but utter failure to 
grasp the situation; it is not deliberate mean- 
ness, but unobserving thoughtlessness. 

Then, again, it is apparent that too many 
women allow themselves to become the slaves 
of their duties. Some write that social life 
would be impossible, even were there social 
opportunities, simply because they could not 
find the time. In opposition to this others 
with equally large families, and in some cases 
larger families, write that they have time 
enough to enjoy something of social life were 
such available. They systematize their work. 
and they are content with cleanliness and 
wholesomeness, but do not allow their house- 
hold work to bind them hand and foot. 

Give the farm woman the conveniences 
which her town sister enjoys as a matter 
of course—adequate water supply, modern 
appliances for doing the work, good heating 
system,’ and above all, an adequate and con- 
venient system for carrying off the wast® 
watér—and one of the greatest causes ©! 
discontent will be removed. In the ear'y 

{To Page 66°.] 











Two Litters of Pigs a 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


ear 


Where This Is Accomplished the First Cost of the Pigs Is Less, Says E. T. Robbins of lowa--His Observa- 
tions and Experience Herewith Outlined---Care of Spring and Fall Litters---What He Usually 
Expects in the Way of Price Movement---Some Good Points About Light Weight Hogs 


MATURE sow can raise two 
litters as successfully as one, 
and with no extra feed save 
that required for nourishing 
the second litter. Where only 
one litter of pigs is raised 
yearly from mature sows, it is difficult to keep 
them contented during the summer and. fall 
unless they are fed so heayily as to become 
too fat. 

An’ old sow which has raised a litter of 
March pigs and is bred again for September, 
will keep in good, thrifty condition during 
the summer’on clover pasture alone: If she 
is suckled down thin in the spring, because 
she was insufficiently fed at that time, she 
needs but little grain during the summer on 
good pasture to put her in fine condition 
again. ~One litter is enough for a sow in her 
first year. In her second: year ‘and : there- 
after, she is not doing full work if she farrows 
only once. 

There is a widespread feeling that young 
sows that raise just one litter, and are then 
put in the fattening pen, are growing into 
money faster than if retained longer for 





This makes it necessary to have the spring 
pigs come in March. Of course pigs need 
good shelter and careful: attention at that 
time, but one can better afford time to care 
for them in March before field work is well 
under way, than to take half as much time 
to devote to the young things in April, when 
plowing and other spring ‘work are pressing. 

The fall pigs wi need Jess care at farrow- 
ing.time, for the.weather is quite favorable 
for them. But fall pigs must be pushed as 
rapidly as possible; so as to’ be large enough 
to withstand winter weather successfully. It 
will not do to let them drag along on pasture 
with little grain. Well fed September pigs 
will weigh 50 pounds when winter sets in, 
and be fat and well covered with hair, so 
they do not suffer:from the cold. Such pigs 
will thrive all winter if provided with plenty 
of feed and'a dry, sheltered sleeping place. 
They must be fed some meat meal, tankage, 
or oil meal to the extent of 10% of their 
ration, or some shorts to the extent of 25% 
of the ration, along with’corn. These feeds, 
while expensive, do not need to be fed in 
large amounts in order to increase the growth 


tremendous: gains in the spring on pasture 
with a full feed of corn, and will find a high 
market in May and June. - In this way the two 
best markets of the year are secured and 
one keeps clear. of the low prices prevailing 
at the time the buik of the hog crop is 
marketed. 


LAMBS FOR EARLY MARKETS 


R. Y. SWEFT; FRANKLIN COUNTY, ME 

My. experience in raising early lambs is 
that good stock to start with, then good care 
and plenty of feed are the essentials. I have 
my early lambs drop in December and Janu- 


ary. This year I had but five. They sold 
when ten weeks old in Boston. market. for 
$62.40. Last year I raised 22 early jambs - 


that brought $212. 

In feeding thie mothers I use oats and bran, 
equal parts; one quart morning and evening 
for each sheep, and the best fine, early cut 
hay, cut not later than the first week in July, 
rather have it the last of June. If I had 
clover I would prefer it for milk. The sheep 
should begin having the grain not less than 
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A SEQUENCE: GOOD 


breeders. This is because the possibilities 
of the second litter each year from mature 
sows are not fully realized. Again, mature 
sows experience less difficulty at farrowing, 
and raise more and stronger pigs than young 
SOWS. 

As to numbers of pigs, the following is 
rather an extreme example. My father in a 
recent year, from 15 mature sows, raised 104 
pigs in the spring, all farrowed inside of two 
weeks, so they were uniform in size, with not 


one runt. A neighbor, from 100 gilts, raised 
less than 100 pigs, varying as much as two 
months in ages. A tabulation of the litters 


from 6145 sows, recorded in one volume of 
the American~Poland-China Record, shows 
the average number of pigs per litter from 
yearling sows to be 6.65; two-year-olds, 7.56; 
three-year-olds, 7.88; four-year-glds, 8.28; - 
and five-year-olds, 8.40. 7 

The fall litter of pigs should be fgrrowed 
as early as September, so that the pigs get 
as much growth as possible before winter. 





of the pigs as much as 50%. At the same 
time, pigs so fed will keep far more healthy 
than those fed on a straight corn diet. 

One of the greatest advantages of two lit- 
ters a year lies in the good markets secured 
for the hogs. Prices of hogs usually drop in 
October or November. - Then after possibly a 
low market in December and January, hogs 
gradually advance to a fairly high level of 
summer prices.- Now while late spring pigs 
cannot be brought to good market weights 
until midwinter, the March pigs can be 
brought to light market weights before prices 
are due to drop in the fall. 

Light hogs are always in demand at this 
time. <A 200-pound hog October 1, at $5 per 
100 pounds, is a better proposition than a 
250-pound hog in January at $4. Both hogs 
bring in, the same amount of cash, but the 
smaller one has eaten much. less feed and 
made a larger proportion of his gain on 
pasture. The fall pigs, while coming on 
rather slowly through the winter, will make 


PASTURES, GOOD CATTLE, GOOD BEEF, GOOD PRICES 
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two weeks before dropping the lambs, then 
the lambs will be stronger and the milk will 
not scour them so quickly. 

I have a crib. for feeding that slides and 
ties every sheep so each gets its part. As soon 
as the lambs are one to two weeks old, I have 
a crib that is away from the mothers that 
the lambs can have access to when they 
choose, and feed meal and bran. Have the 
cribs so they cannot step in them, for they 
like clean feed and will do far better with it. 
Shropshire and Hampshire Down are best. 
Have wintered 30 sheep, 26 breeding ewes, 
and have shorn 210 pounds wool from them. 
Twenty-one sheep dropped 30 good lambs in 
April. 

A good cow is a big help with lambs, for 
they will gladly take the cow’s milk. Dogs 
worry me more than anything else -in the 
sheep business, but for dogs I would keep 100 
sheep. My pasture is a mile from“ltiome and 
in a busy season I cannot see the sheep every ~ 
day. It is a hard question to solve. 
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Good Money in Clover Seed 


[From Page 647.] 





clover seed growers keep in mind in 
handling either common red or mam- 
moth clover for seed. By pasturing 
back or clipping it back, the clover is 
usually brought into bloom during a 
period of dry weather. This is con- 
sidered very important, since if the 
weather is wet during the blooming 
period, the clover seed crop will be 


very light, while a season of dry 
weather at blooming time _ greatly 


favors seed production. 

Clipping or pasturing back the clo- 
ver also greatly reduces the amount of 
straw to be handled in hulling the 
seed. This fact has also been generally 
observed in clover seed farming. A 
rank growth of stem and leaf does not 
accompany large seed production. 
Usually the ranker the growth the 
less the seed yield. Clover which 
lodges badly produces very little seed. 
Clipping or pasturing back the plants 
tends to produce a sturdy growth of 
short-stemmed plants, which fill well 
with seed. 

Mammoth red clover should be 
handled in exactly the same way as 
common red clover for seed produc- 
tion. That is, it should be pastured 
or clipped back, with the idea of re- 
ducing the yield of straw and increas- 
ing the seed yield. The seed yield of 
Mammoth clover is usually a little 
greater than that of common red 
clover. 

Wheat is fertilized to increase the 
yield of grain. Likewise the grain 
yield of corn can be increased by 
proper fertilizing. Why may it not be 
possible to increase the seed yield of 
clover by proper fertilization? It is 
an easy matter to increase the hay 
yield, but it is also known that a 
larger yield of forage doesn’t necas- 
sarily mean a large yield of seed. 

The clover seed crop is an exceed- 


ingly important one to farmers in the 
United States, not only to those who 
produce it as a source of income, but 
to those who need to buy clover seed 
to maintain the fertility of their 
farms. It is a field well worthy the 
investigation of both scientists and 
farmers. 





A Portable Chicken Coop—One of 
the annoyances about an ordinary 
chicken coop is that it is not easily 





Chicken Coe Easily Moved 
moved from place to place, nor pro- 


vided with a yard. To obtain a yard 
the coop must be moved separately, 
and thus require the loss of more or 
less time. In the drawing shown here- 
with is a simple, homemade _ coop, 
which can very easily be moved by the 
aid of the handles at the apex at 
each end. The coop is built of ordi- 
nary material on a base frame, and 
with a “V” shaped roof and _e side 
frames. The ridge pole is extended, 
as shown, at each end to form a han- 
dle. A convenient length is about 2 
feet for the coop and 83 or 4 feet for 
the yard. If desired the hen may be 
allowed the freedom of the yard or 
may be held in by slats, as shown in 
the drawing. 





The Dirt and Dust adhering to the 
cow’s udder should be wiped off with 
a damp cloth before beginning milk- 
ing. 


To break up the _ broodies place 
them in a small pen for a couple of 
days. Then return them to their 
house. If not broken repeat the dose. 
[Dr C. Hazlett, Washington Co, Pa. 


FARM AND DAIRY 


_ Cows in City Dairies 


PEOF THOMAS SHAW 





The sacrifice of cows in city dairies 
is, unfortunately, very large. By sac- 
rifice is meant the disposal of the 
same at the end of the lactation 
period by sending them to the block. 
Many engaged in this kind of dairy- 
ing buy cows fresh. They milk them 
for but one season and then sell them 
for what they will bring, and invest 
again in other cows that are fresh. 
Such a system means the premature 
loss of many good cows. Is there any 
way of preventing it? 

If farmers not far distant were en- 
gaged in growing baby beef it should 
be possible to prevent this. It would 
be prevented by the farmer taking 
such cows and maintaining them when 
dry on such terms as may be agreed 
tpon. He could return the cows to 
the owner when they had freshened 
and retain the calves. In this way 
several calves, at least two, and fre- 
quently three, could be reared on one 
cow. In the days that are at hand 
this method of management will prob- 
ably receive attention, but the time 
for it may not be yet. 

If the farmer kept a good sire 
dairyman’s cows could be brought 
there for service. The calves would 
then be of that class that would be 
d+sired. In this way anima.s would be 
secured that would, with measurable 
sureness, be grown into beef of good 
quality. 

The greatest benefit, however, would 
come from the retention of good cows 
for a number of successive years in 
the dairy. A good cow is a valuable 
asset, too valuable to be milked for 
only one season, and then sent to the 
shambles. Such a course means cut- 
ting them off in the midst of their 
usefulness. It is only those whose 
performance in the dairy is not gatis- 
factory that should be dealt with thus. 
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another exclusive Tubular advantage. 








The top of the supply ean, on the targost unfastening anything. 
dairy Tubular, is only 3 feet 3 inches above 

the floor. Observe the plumb bob on the makes Tubulars very neat. 
back of this Tubular “A” for quickly levei- 
ing the machine and keeping it level— 


HE BEAUTY and 


convenience of Shar- 


ples Tubular Cream Separators stick in your eye. You 


The supply can is so steady and easy to fill. It 


need never be moved to 
take the Tubular apart. All 
separators, except the Shar- 
ples, have cans set right 
above the bowls—such cans 
must be lifted off before the 
machine can be taken apart, 
which is doubly unhandy if 
the can happens to be full. 

The few, simple run- 
ning parts are all enclosed 
in a dust proof case in the 
head of the Tubular. They 
are entirely self oiling, need- 
ing only a spoonful of oil 
poured right into the gear 
case once a week. The gear 
case cap lifts off without 
This 


Your wife will appreciate 
that, and also the light, 





Sticks in Your Eye 


quickly washed dairy Tubular 
bowl, which contains one tiny 
instantly removable piece very 
much like a napkin ring in 


shape and size. 


Tubulars run remarkably 
easy because they are built re- 
markably well and in the only 
right way. They skim twice as 
clean because they develop 
twice as much skimming force. 

Avoid wishing you had 
bought a Tubular, by buying 


a Tubular. 


making 1909 better still. 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Write for Catalog No. 100. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, Ills. 





1° To ollthe Tubular, simply pour 
Built in the world’s a spoontul of olf into the gear case 
once a week, The gear wheels 


greatest separator factory. 1908 throw this overthomselves and the 
sales way ahead of 1907—out »@!! bearing supporting the bowl. 
of sight of most, if not all, com- 


petitors combined. Our handsome 1909 Tubular “A” is 


Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Garden Gumption 


LAttle drops of water, 
Littie of weeds, 
Make the weedy garden 
Growing future seeds. 
Scarify the surface, 
Use the garden rake, 
Kill the little seedlings, 
Soon as they awake. 
Rake wiil save the moisture 
Hidden in the soil, 
Thus reward the worker 
Well for ali his toil. 

All "oo need is gqumption 
Plus some elbow grease; 
Weeds will cease to trouble, 
Crops will grow in peace. 

(M. @. K. 


Grafting a Chery Tree 


PROF F. C. SEARS, MASS AGRI COLLEGE 











What is the best way to change the 
fruit of a cherry tree 12 or 15 years 
old, graft or bud, and what time and 
how should it be done?—[Howard W. 
Foster, Massachusetts, 

I would prefer cleft grafting to 
budding. for the tree suggested, as a 
cherry tree 12 or 15 years old is so 
large that it would be advisable to 
reduce the top in working it over, and 
with budding this would be impos- 
sible, as the bud must be inserted in 
last year’s wood. 

With cleft grafting, on the other 
hand, the branches may be 2 inches 
thick where the graft is made, in this 


way materially reducing the size of 
the tree. Graft early, using 6-inch 
scions, and instead of making a 


straight wedge of the scion, it should 
be notched at the uper end of the 
wedge, making a shoulder. This style 
of scion is much more likely io suce 
ceed than the old style. 





Renovating Swawbery Beds 


H. P. CANNON, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 





I fruit my strawberry beds two 
years. When the first crop is har- 
vested I bar plow the land, leaving the 
beds about 6 inches wide. Then I 
put from 400 to 600 pounds of pure 
bone meal to the acre in the furrows 
on each side of the beds. The plowcd 
strips are then cultivated between 
the beds once in ten days as long as 
weeds and grass grow that season. 
Thus I have almost as good beds as 
anyone; in fact, sometimes I get more 
berries the second year than the first. 

As soon as the second crop is over 
I plow the land and grow a crop of 
field corn, cowpeas or marrow squash. 
Thus I get two crops from the land 
that year. I cultivate the land in 
Sugar corn or tomatoes the following 
year, and when these crops are off I 
Plant strawberries again. The rota- 
tion thus occupies four years. Some- 
times I change the rotation somewhat 
from this, but I find the best crop to 
have in the ground is tomatoes the 
year before the strawberries are 
planted. 


Fewer Peaches, More Dollars 








{From Page 646.] 

ts us practically nothing to do the 
thinning, although in reality it will 
ce from 5 to 10 cents per tree, ow- 
to size of tree and amount of 
iruit. We usually begin to thin about 
June 1 and try to get it done in the 
first four weeks, as we find it a great 
drain upon the tree to allow the stones 
to get hard in the peach. 

Without doubt we have gotten more 
rops by thinning than we did before 
thinning. Our usual rule is to thin 
fruit until it stands 6 to 8 inches 
apart all over the tree. Of course, all 
the imperfect fruit is pulled off first 
and the spacing done afterward. 


cos 
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Seeding Cowpeas—U. G. S., Pennsyl- 


Vania, about one bushel of cowpeas 
should be used an acre. Plant after 
Warm weather has come, sowing 


broadcast and harrow in. The cowpeas 


can be turned under for green. ma- 
nure or they can be harvested as hay, 
the ground disked and seeded to 
Wheat. Cowpeas make an excellert 
Previous crop for wheat. 


_ing upon 


Lima Beans in the North 


In answer to queries sent to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by F. A. Schaffer of 
Schoharie county, N Y, it may be 
said 
prove profitable in Schoharie county, 
but it seems unlikely since their sea- 
son is rather short. If, however, one 
of the dwarf varieties is grown, the 
chances are greater that success Will 
result. Dwarf kinds are quicker 
growing than the pole varieties and 
are much less trouble to cultivate be- 
cause they do not require staking. 
Most of the varieties are less than 2 
feet tall and some of them only about 
1 foot tall when grown on ordinary 
land. There is more money in sell- 
ing the green beans during the late 
summer and early fall than in grow- 
ing a crop for the dry bean market. 
Green lima beans take the place of 
the choicest garden peas at a time 
when peas are rarely in the market 
and thus they usually demand good 
prices. 

Any seed that may ripen may be 
sold as dry beans for cooking in much 
the same way as Nnavy beans are 
cooked. There is a demand for such 
beans, but not nearly so good as for 
the ordinary small navy bean. The 
price of $2.75 and $2.80 a _ bushel 
quoted in a recent issue of American 
Agriculturist is for the dried beans. 

Lima beans should not be sown un- 
til after ordinary garden beans; that 
is, when the ground is thoroughly 
warmed. They are, if anything, more 
tender than string beans. Prepara- 
tion of the ground is the same for 
either kind. Any good garden 
trucking soil will do. The seed should 
be dropped rather far apart, depend- 
the hight of the variety 
brown. Small varieties growing 1 foot 
tall may be planted as close as 9 
inches; those growing 18 inches to 2 
feet tall should be 15 inches apart or 
even more when finally thinned out. 

Cultivation “is the same as for ordi- 
nary garden beans. The soil should 
be kept loose and open by frequent 
stirring and the weeds be kept down. 
Some varieties should begin to bear 


in Schoharie county by the middle of | 


August if planted in good time and 


not set back by unfavorable weather. | 


Whether the crop will prove profitable 


in Schoharie county can only be 
guessed. 
We think it would be desirable to 


try a crop experimentally, using say 
one quart of three or four of the 
dwarf varieties before going into the 
cultivation more _ extensively. The 
yield should be ample to supply all 
home needs and a good deal more. If 
even partial success is attained, it is 
altogether likely the grower will want 
to plant another year for home use, if 
for nothing else. The lima bean is 
one of the choicest of vegetables. 


Asparagus Seedlings —I 
it advisable in growing 
of asparagus to plant an 
growing variety of radish | 
with the asparagus. The 
in less than a 





Raising 
have found 
new plants 
extra quick 
in the rows 
radish plants appear 
week, and cultivation may begin at 


or | 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


that lima beans may possibly | 
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capacity. oo lasts longer, gives less trouble and 
consecutive runs on milk from ten different 










the United States Separator is recognized as the Best High 
Grade Separator made, and is used by them. 
We want the Soqerianity to demonstrate to 
ee Model 
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far greater cash value. United 
It is cheaper in the end than Separators selling 
at lower Tices, because there are practically no 
repair bills, because it does better work, because d as 
it does it easier. 

breeds of cattle. 

United States selling agents in every dai 
section will allow free trial to any prospective 
purchaser. If you do not know the address of 
the local agent, write us for Catalogue Na6 


purchasers that the United States is 
The United States Separator is the closest skimming Sepa- 
and your request will be promptly attended to, 
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once, because the exact position of 
the rows can be seen. Asparagus 
seedlings can scarcely be seen until 
they are a month old, and if they are 
neglected they may not be seen at 
all. The radishes should be pulled as 
soon as they are big enough to eat. 
At no time should they be closer than 
2 inches, and 3 or 4 would answer as 
well. This same plan works well with 
onions raised from seed and with car- 
rots and other crops that are small 





when they first appear.—[G. Moss, 
Westchester County, N Y. 
The Georgia Peach Crop, celal 


not as great as last year, promises to 
be of superb size and high quality this 
season. I have never seen the trees 


look as fine as they do now.—[J. H. 
Hale. 
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It costs no more than other Separators of equal 
rator made. It Holds the World’s Record made in fifty 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, 
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DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S | ECaster 
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Epizootics. $1.00 per can, at dealers, or sent direct prepaid. 
Bend for booklet, valuabie ation, andstrong endorsem. 


THE NEW TON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


trial. Write for catalogue. 
@ Ohampion Milk Cooler Oo. 
15th Street, Cortland, N. ¥. 








Lower Price for 
Gluten Feed 


You can now buy Buffalo Gluten 
Feed a dollar and a half less per ton 


than the “grass price” of last year. 


Here is your chance to feed for a profit—at the 
same time keep your cows up to full milking strength. 

Buffalo Gluten Feed is now cheaper than corn meal 
by over a dollar a ton and 
it will produce a third 
more milk than corn meal 
will. 

Buy some Buffalo 
Gluten and watch results. 
If your dealer does not 
handle it, write us direct. 
We willadvise you where 
it can be obtained. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York City 
Chicago 
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" The Control of Tuberculosis 


Even so good a man as Nathan 
Straus may make mistakes. His con- 
clusion is by no means final or au- 
thoritative that human tuberculosis 
has increased 33% in recent years; 
nor his deductions that the increase is 
due largely to the use of milk from 
tuberculous cows. The scientists have 
for years fought over the debatable 
ground whether or not bovine tuber- 
culosis is communicable to humans. 
Some of the highest experts in the 
world say it is not. So far as we 
know no definite, specific and authen- 
ticated test has ever been undertaken, 
even granted that post mortem exam- 
inations in some’instances would seem 
to indicate that germs of bovine type 
have been found in the human body. 

No, the white plague is not neces- 
sarily any more common than a gen- 
eration ago; if it is more in evidence 
it is possibly due to the fact of greater 
publicity. Never has the disease been 
more under control than _ today, 
through rational methods; never was 
the public mind more alert to _ the 
question. Within the short space of a 
decade means to prevent, control and 
cure tuberculosis have increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The theory of fresh air, good nutri- 
tion and rest has been put into opera- 
tion in countless places, where a short 
time ago this method of treating the 
disease was unknown. In the prog- 


ress of civic betterment a great many 
local organizations have been formed 
and are today in helpful 


operation 


looking toward caring for patients, 
preventing the spread of the disease 
and eventually stamping it out. Sleep- 
ing bags, sheltered piazzas and open 
windows in bedrooms in winter time 


have become veritable commonplaces; ° 


tuberculosis camps in the open air 
and under the trees may be-seen in 
summer on every hand. All of this 
has served to bring into the fullest 
publicity cases which under the old 
regime would have been unknown 
until the incipient stages had de- 
veloped into the incurable state. This 
means that the general knowledge of 
tuberculosis and its prevalence in the 
community are much more evident 
than years ago. Hence isn’t it possible 
Mr Straus in his conclusions has been 
influenced by this, rather than be- 
cause of any real increase in the num- 
ber of persons afflicted? 

Coming back to our friends, the 
cows, why make this serious charge 
on no stronger grounds than theory, 
or only partially proved conditions? 
If generally accepted, it will simply 
scare the public and result in a fall- 
ing off in the use of a food recognized 
as one of the most healthful and well 
balanced. Finally, why should the 
department of agriculture, through 
one of its professors, send out any 
such ex-cathedra statement as that 
made recently by Dr E. C. Schroeder, 
who seems to be more than willing to 
promulgate in a purely arbitrary 
manner the thought that tuberculosis 
in humans is increasing, due to the 
use of milk from tuberculous cows? 
Such statements wholly ignore the 
cold fact, substantiated by accurate 
official satistics at Glasgow, Scotland, 
and Boston, Mass, that during the 
past fifty years the death rate from 
consumption has declined one-half, 
while the per capita use of milk has 
largely increased. 

Scientists, philanthropists and those 
occupying official positions should 
withhold deductions which are not 
based on positive knowledge. As- 
sumption is one thing; to be abso- 
lutely sure of it is another. 

Meanwhile, rational consideration of 
tuberculous cows is the rule in the 
dairy states. The tuberculin test is 
recognized as effective when wisely 
used: it is encouraged, and within 
reason will be made obligatory. So 
with sanitary conditions in making 
and handling milk. The world moves. 


New Blood ‘tn Farming 








Are there any foreigners in your 
vicinity? Are they beginning to ac- 
quire farms and homes in your local- 
ity? Have you and your family ever 
called upon them, or extended to 
them a helping hand? Have you ever 
invited them to the grange or farm- 
ers’ club, not to mention your re- 
ligious or political gatherings? Have 
you offered in a neighborly way to 
give them any suggestions about soil, 
climate and crops, based on your 
years of experience? Have you tried 
to put yourself in their place and to 


help them out in any way? If not, 
why not? If you and your family 
migrated to Italy, Austria or Russia, 
would you not want the farmers in 


the locality where you settled to ex- 
tend to you the glad hand of neigh- 
borliness? 

The plain truth is that the foreign 
element is increasing very rapidly in 
the rural districts throughout most of 
the middle and eastern states, as well 
as in the cities. It is a frequent com- 
Plaint among our native population 
that these foreigners are clannish 
and un-American. But this complaint 
is often due to the lack of neighbor- 
liness on the part of our natives or 
older population. It is so easy to look 
down upon them or to underrate the 
foreign element, and so hard to un- 
derstand their ways that are so dif- 
ferent from ours. 

The plain truth is that while some 
immigrants are extremely ignorant, 
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judged by American standards, they 
are sometimes more highly educated 
than our own people. I have in mind 
a family of Russian Jews on a Con- 
necticut farm, the father of which 
can both read and speak several lan- 
guages, and is ignorant only in the 
detail of American methods of ag- 
riculture, business and civics. 

This immigration into the rural dis- 
tricts is introducing 2 new element. 
And this means a new danger. For 
either THESE PEOPLE WILL MAKE 
US OVER, or WE MUST MAKE 
THEM OVER. The gravity of the prob- 
lem is shown by the amazing fact 
that in the old Yankee state of Mas- 
sachusetts the Bible society last year 
circulated the Good Book in 51 dif- 
ferent languages! Thousands of cop- 
ies were required in each of these 51 
different languages. 

If, however, our foreign born peo- 
ple are given half a show, if we treat 
them properly, they may outvie the 
native in civic pride and local patriot- 
ism. The old folks among the for- 
eigners are eager to learn American 
ways and ideas. The young people, 
especially after a few years in our 
district schools or graded_ schools, 
match the native born in devotion to 
American principles and American 
ideas of industry, thrift and char- 
acter. 

This new blood that is coming into 
the rural districts is needed. In many 
cases it is the very best blood of the 
old world. By this“~ve mean that it 
is the strongest, healthiest and most 
virile blood. The poorest blood is too 
often possessed by the so-called nobil- 
ity of Europe or the most wealthy 
families in America, because a few 
generations of luxury have weakened 
their physical, mental and moral 
character. The best blood among the 
native stock in America is found on 
our farms. But until within a few 
years the young men and women have 
been forsaking the farms of our mid- 
dle and eastern states, either for the 
western country or for the city. This 
has come to such a pass that in many 
rural communities children and young 
people are relatively few, while the 
older people constitute the great ma- 
jority. In not a few sections of New 
Engiand, New York and Pennsylvania, 
any great gathering of rural people 
today will be characterized by a pre- 
ponderance of gray heads among both 
the men and the women. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the problem of the immigrant in rural 
communities is becoming of increas- 
ing importance throughout the At- 
lantic states. We have no fear, how- 
ever, of the final result. We know 
that our native population will rise to 
the occasion, and that through the 
school, the church, the farmers’ 
club, and otherwise, they will so train 
the newcomers that in a few years 
the new and old will be thoroughly 
amalgamated into an American citi- 
zenship of the best type. 





Memorial day is peculiarly a “holy” 
day, despite the tendency to make it 
a holiday. In this age 


The Blue of ceaseless rush and 
and the Gray nerve-wrecking strife 
it is well that each 


year a day should be set aside wherein 
we pause to honor the memory of 
those men and those women who un- 
flinchingly laid down their all that we 
of this generation should enjoy in 
Peace and security the wonderful in- 
heritance which is ours. In compar- 
ison with the vast armies which once 
wore the blue and the gray, but a 
handful remains. Bitter foemen once, 
they are now brothers in arms, to 
whom at all times we should pay the 
homage of grateful respect. Each, 
actuated by the highest motive 
humanity knows, fidelity to principle, 
offered on the altar of hideous war all 
that he possessed. Moreover, the sac- 
rifice which he offered was not his 
own alone, but also the offering of all 
his loved ones at home. May we 





CATTER your 
flowers alike 
today 

Over the graves 

of the Blue and Gray. 

Time has healed all the 
Nation’s scars, 

Peace has hushed all the 
noise of wars, 

And North and South, 
East and West, 

There beats but one heart 

in the Nation’s 

breast. 















never forget the debt that we each, 
individually, owe to the men of ’61. 
North or south, they are all our heroes 
now. Let us with the beautiful blos- 
soms of May cover the graves of those 
who have gone, and with appropriate 
exercises in each city and hamlet im- 
press upon the thoughtless though 
well-meaning youth of our time a 
sense of the debt which posterity may 
never cancel. 





Very often we have requests for the 
addresses of men who have written ar- 


ticles in this paper. It 
Of Advantage may happen that 
to You these same men are 


carrying advertise- 
ments, and if our correspondents had 
looked over the advertising columns 
they. would have found addresses 
there. You will not be able to realize 
how much you miss from not reading 
these announcements, perhaps, until 
you have lost $15 or $20 through some 
faker advertising in another journal. 
Every advertiser in this publication is 
backed by our iron-clad guarantee, 
which appears on this page every 
issue. 

Controlling Rose Bugs—Here is a 
remedy we have used with excellent 
success for rose bugs. Set posts about 
4 feet from the vine which the bugs 
are destroying and hang a clothesline. 
Then take old blankets or sheets, bags 
or anything of that character, and dip 
them in a tub of water, taking out 
without wringing. Hang them on the 
line wet and the rose bugs will leave 
the vines and cling to the wet clothes. 
You can then scrape them off into @ 
tin basin, pour on kerosene oi! and 
destroy them. My wife discovered 
this way of destroying them by acti 
dent, as we had our clothesline near 
our vines and hung out a wash. They 
left the grapevines and cherry trees 
for the clothes and we saved half of 
our crop by the method outlined— 
[A. R., Wothenyanié, Ct. 








The Average Yiela of Wheat—Ens- 
land is away ahead of the United 
States in number of bushels of wheat 
raised per acre. The report of 1 
indicates that the average yield is 
$2.16 bushels per acre, while that in 
the United States was 13.2. 





Goslings Enjoy Greens, such as tet- 
tuce, spinach and clover from the 
very first day in their coops. When 
three weeks old they will make thelf 
own selection of given range. 
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The Call for Peace 


A national peace cengress has been 
held at Chicago. The practical inter- 
ests of both capital and labor in pre- 
enting war was given special empha- 
sis by the speakers. The increasing 
burden of armaments in time of peace 
was also discussed, particularly the 
fact that two-thirds of the expenses 
of our government goes for pensions 
for past wars and preparations for fu- 
tu 
tu 
€ 





ones. Germany, long considered 
horrible example of militarism, ac- 
ally spends less for it than the Unit- 


d States. Along with increasing arma- 
nents, however, have come more 
arbitration treaties, more peace con- 
ferences, and more limitations of 
warfare. 

Pres Taft wrote a letter to the Chi- 
cago conference announcing a policy 
of peaceable intervention to keep oth- 
er countries from going to war. He 
said: 


‘The possibilities of war now aris- 
ing come chiefly from irresponsibili- 
ties of government, and in those coun- 
tries where stability of internal con- 
trol is lacking. The United States has 
contributed much to the cause of 
peace by assisting countries weak in 
respect to their internal government, 
as to strengthen in them the cause 
f law and order. The relation of 
guardian and ward between nations 
and countries, in my judgment, helps 
along the cause of international peace 
and indicates progress in civilization. 

The policy of the United States in 
avoiding war under all circumstances 
xcept those plainly inconsistent with 
honor or its highest welfare has been 
made so clear to the world as hardly 
to need statement at my hands. I can 
only say that so far as my legitimate 
influence extends, while at the head of 
this government, it will always be ex- 
erted to the full in favor of peace, not 
o! as between this country and oth- 
er countries, but as between our sister 
nations,” 


Maximum and Minimum Tariff 


One of the proposed features of the 
pending tariff bill is for so-calied 
maximum and minimum rates. This 
scheme has occasioned much discus- 
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sion and a good deal of opposition. 
The opposition has been in part due 
tK ick of understanding as to just 
What would happen under the pro- 
posed law. The idea is to afford our 
government an opportunity to give fa- 
vorable rates to countries who give 
favorable rates to us and to apply the 
higher or maximum rates to those 
who do not treat us well in the ad- 
ministration of their tariff laws. The 





purpose is not to court or cause tariff 
wars, but simply to provide the means 
to secure as favorable rates for our 
products in any country as that coun- 
try gives to any other. It is a natural 
development of the reciprocity idea 
and calls for an application of the 
square deal. 

We want a chance 
markets of Germany, for instance, 
upon the same terms that Rus- 
sia and England and Brazil are 
permitted to enter the German mar- 
kets. We do not object so far as the 
maximum and minimum tariff plan is 
concerned to a high tariff against our 
products if the same tariff is imposed 
against the same sort of products 
from other countries. If, however, 
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Mehmed. V 
The new sultan of Turkey who fol- 
lows his deposed brother, Abdul- 
Hamid. 


American products are discriminated 
against we want an opportunity to so 
adjust our tariff rates against the of- 
fending nation that they will be 
equally embarrassed in marketing 
goods that they want to sell in Amer- 
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ica. Advocates of the scheme argue 
that no harm can come of it and that 
much good will result. 

The high tariff system of the United 
States has led to an increase in tariff 
rates all over the world; especially 
has it led to high tariff rates against 
the United States in several low tariff 
countries. A tariff 
Canada and France gives many 
tual concessions that incidentally 
to the disadvantage of the United 
States. If the dual tariff provision is 
enacted by the present congress, the 
administration will immediately do 
some trading over tariff rates with 
both Canada and France, unless a tariff 
war is precipitated. It is to be hoped, 
of course, that nothing of the latter 
sort will occur. It is taken for grant- 
ed by the promoters of the measure 
that all foreign countries of first rank 
will immediately come to the United 
States for tariff favor; in other words, 
that it will never be necessary to put 
into effect maximum rates against 
France, Germany, Italy or Canada. Of 


course these nations cannot afford to 
lose the trade of the people of this 
country. 





Johnson in Line Early 





Democratic politicians are keeping 
their eye on Gov Johnson of Minne- 
sota. He finds it convenient to drop 
in to Washington quite frequently, 
and thus keeps in touch with the 
democratic representatives and sena- 
tors. It is understood that Gov John- 
son is very much interested in the 
course of tariff revision in congress. 
He expects that unless the republicans 
make an unexpected revision down- 
ward there will be a good opportu- 
nity to send into retirement a lot of 
republicam congressmen in 1910. He 
considers the prospect good for a 
democratic house following that elec- 
tion and leading naturally to a dem- 
ocratic president in 1912, but he ap- 
preciates, as all shrewd observers 
must appreciate, the need for har- 
mony among the democrats if they 


are to come into power at any time. 

Gov Johnson’s own state of 
Minnesota is a_ protection state, 
and many states and many dem- 
ocrats in every section of the 
country want protection. Neverthe- 


less, there seems to be a very strong 
desire among the masses of the peo- 
ple for a general reduction of the 
tariff. If the present congress does 
not give this, there is trouble ahead 
for somebody. 

The Johnson movement is a quiet 
one, but it is likely to be organized 
early, in order to head off other as- 
pirants. Harmon of Ohio, Folk of 
Missouri and Gray of Delaware are 
prominent among those considered as 
presidential possibilities in the demo- 
cratic party. Johnson has attained 
greater personal popularity than any 
other democrat in the country today 
except Bryan. His friends expect that 
this will turn the scales in his favor. 

There is interest and speculation 
over what Bryan is likely to do. He 
is generally regarded as an element 
to be reckoned with in the next na- 
tional convention. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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Excelsior Horse Cakes 
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SILOS 


The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on Earth 


Has the longest test and most in use. Oon- 
a o ening tn from top to bottom. The only 
oof made. 


"TANKS AND TOWERS 


Ask for prices and new catalog. 
x. F. coMLIOuTES co. RK aay hog &. 18th #6, 


‘SILOS 


to be of highest value must be 
Perfect in Construction, 

Of Durable Material, 
Ample inStrength & Convenience 
HARDER SILOS alone meet ail 
these requirements, Invented 
1899; adopted by U.S. Govt.; most 
largely used everywiicre. Also 
Silo Filling Machinery 
Manure Spreaders. 

Send for catalogues. 


MARDER MFG. C8., BOX 13, COBLESKILL MY. 
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colts either; can't be. Teilyou why: 1.—Pulling surface is 
properly distributed to pull ‘the heaviest } 
these collars because there are 45 sq. in. of pulling surface on 

each shoulder as compared with only 10 sq. in. on old-style 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO. 


Cruel “Sweat-Pads”’ Gall 


Why wait, or let your horses suffer—and waste time—and worry along with sore-necked 
horses? You don’t have to now. 
60,000 horse owners and farmers, and over 4,500 harness dealers who carry them, 
say that Whipple Humane Horse Collars have revolutionized the horse-collar business. 

Any harness dealer will sell you Whi 

out question if you are not satisfied by working your sore horses in them. 
If your dealer hasn’t got them yet, just write us direct to nearest factory. 


Thousands and Thousands of Farmers Are Writing Us for Our Book About 


WHIPPLE HUMANE ' 
HORSE COLLA RS 


Don't use “sweat-pads.” 
self ig day’s sun with a blanket 
t’ 
horses and costs more every way. 
Whipple 
Collars are guaran- 
teed to cure any sore- 
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Name.... 
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2.—Burden of pulling comes above lower shoul- 
horsea chance to step without bruising joint 

come. 3.—No pressure on the thin skin and 
flesh over the shoulder blade where so much trouble is caused 
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Have Them Yet, 
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Trlat-Dver 60,000 





1984 South 13th St. 
16325 Lowe St., Chicago 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR COMPANY 
Factory 1984S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
‘Factory 1635 Lewe St., Chicago 
Send Me vow Far ay “Horse Collar Sense,"* and T 


1 Can Protect All 
bles with the Whipple Humane Horse Collar. Also Tell Me the 
Price of One Set. 


R. F. D. No oo cccescces oc BURCO.. cocccccscctec sce 
Please fill in this also— 

Harness Dealer's Name.........00000++serees secees se seneceessees cers soso 
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Dairy Fee 


—because it proves its worth at milking 
time—by the full milk pails—and at feeding 
time because it is succulent—tasty—and 
best of all— Mt Ie easily digested. 
. Daisy Dairy Feed is a perfectly balanced 
ration containing Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates 
in just the right proportions for milk-making and 
conditioning. The generous supply of Mew Orleans 
Molasses greatly increases the digestible car- 
bohydrates and that’s what counts in milk-making. 
Read on the left why Mr. Wales is a friend to 
Daisy Dairy Feed. Then see your dealer and order 
“Vo : ; F 
y; 3 trial ton. If your dealer does not sell it—write 
rl his name and you will be supplied promptly. 


+. The Great Western Cereal Co. 
s*~——-> Feed Dept., + Chicago, Ill. 


Frank C. Wales, Randolph, 
Mass., says: ‘“‘Since I put BRANCHES 
isy Dai 130 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 314 Malle 
my cows on Daisy Dairy Bldg. Now flaven: Sone) tai Wes, 
Feed, just three weeksago, Broadway, New York; 4 DeGraff 
the increase in milk alone Bldg... = apy, Now Fork; pay 
: er ron ores, iladel- 
has paid for the feed. hia, Pa.; Diamond Na- 
and their condition is ional Bank Bldg., 
fully 50 per cent Pittsburg, Pa. 
better."’ 
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STANDARDIZED 


OFFICIAL FOR SHEE 





ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


(FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


BISHOPRIC 
Than Lath WALL BOARD Can Nail It 


and Plaster Better Than Lath And Plaster To Studding 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD (Pat’d.), the wonder-worker in building construction is fast 

” taking the place of lath and plaster. It is made of kiln-dried, dressed lath, embedded in 
Asphalt Mastic (99 % pure ), and surfaced with sized cardboard. It is constructed in the factory, 
cut into sheets, 4x4 feet, and shipped in crates—ready to be nailed to studding. 


mehoprie Wall Board Sheets are of uniform, even thickness; are cut; 
absolute oe: insuring neat, close, snug unions and smoother wall A 
surfacesthan lath and plaster, It may be sawed in any size without A 
waste. Expert labor notrequired. Hammer and saw the only tools 
needed, Can be nailed to studding in less time than lath alone is 
put on for plastering; is ready for the immediate application of 
wall paper or paint. itis guaranteed not tocrack, flake or blister; 
is proof against moisture, heat or cold. Being a non-conductor, 
it saves fuel in winter and keeps the house cool in summer. 
! Bishopric Wall Board is suitable for costly dwellings or mod- 
est cottages, summer homes, health resorts, offices or factory 
buildings. Nothing better for finishing your attic, because of its 
cleanliness and low cost of application. Ceil your cellar with it. 
Besides keeping dirt out of house, it will keep floors warmer in 
winter, promoting health. Cut showseasy method of application. 
Write to-day for FREE Sample, descriptive booklet and 
rices, freight paid. Can ship from Cincinnati or direct 
rom our factories in New Orleans, La. and Alma, Mich. 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg.Co., Ltd, 30 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Handiest Thing onthe Place§ OS GOOD 


Use Burr Automatic Safety Tackle Pitless Dom SCALE 
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40% Cheaper You Yourself 
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wonders with it. Prices, 70c up aumunae patties ssencony b- 

to $4. 25. Write for further information. Write ~ A= your re ach: g sod for a life: 

. ; or , ey: * time. Osgood Scale Co. 

Burr Manufacturing Co., ,\37 Viatuct | | Gatalogue Boxise Binghamton, N.Y, 
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WORLD IS DOING 












Selling these new PATENTED POSI- 
TIVE TENSION SCISSOKS. No other 
house sells them. Can’t be bought in 
stores. V. C. Giebner sold 22 pairs 
first three hours, made $13.50. You 
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Mention This ef our Advertisers; | 
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cus rite today and let us prove it. We show bow to 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE make $3 to $10 daily. Experience unnecessary. QutSt furnished 
On Editorial Page THOMAS MFG, OO., 1241 Barney Blk», Dayten, O 
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National Banks Prosper 


Reports from the national banks of 
the country on their condition April 
28 show remarkable increase in all the 
principal items. Comparison is made 
with a report May 14, 1908. Since then 
loans and discounts have increased 
$434,000,000; during the same time 
the total resources of the banks in- 
creased $774,000,000. Surplus and 
profits increased $36,900,000, capital 
stock $21,600,000; individual deposits 
over $500,000,000. On April 28 the re- 
sources of all the national banks 
amounted to over $9,000,000,000; their 
loans and discounts to $4,900,000,000, 
and individual deposits to $4.800,- 





The Oklahoma deposit guaranty 
law which went into effect February, 
1908, is held responsible for a decrease 
of 67 national banks doing business 
in the state the past year. On April 
28 there were 242 national banks in 
Oklahoma. The total resources dur- 
ing the year have dropped $2,400,000, 
because these 67 banks have dropped 
out of the list, but individual deposits 
show a gain of $650,000, compared 
with a year ago. 


Move for Sixteenth Amendment 


Woman suffragists in the United 
States are preparing a petition that 
they expect will contain 1,000,000 
names to be submitted to congress 
next December. They have got most 
of the names already. The petition 
asks for the 16th amendment to the 
constitution, to give women the right 
to vote, making it mandatory upon 
the states to confer the suffrage privi- 
lege upon all citizens without regard 
to sex. This amendment would have 
to be submitted to all the states. and 
in order to be adopted would have to 
be approved by the legislatures or 
conventions of three-fourths of the 
states. A two-thirds vote in both 
houses of congress is required before 
congress can submit an amendment 
to the states. 


State Liquor las Fortified 


The federal government is prepar- 
ing to vigorously enforce the bill 
passed at the last session of congress 
which forbids common carriers from 
acting as agents of liquor dealers in 
prohibition territory. The purpose is 
to stop the liquor business that has 
been carried on through express com 
panies in places where state laws for 
bid «the sale of liquor. Agents of the 
express companies have practically 
acted as agents in the sale of intoxi- 
cants. 

It has been the general practice to 
ship liquor C O D to people who have 
not ordered but who are supposed to 
use liquor, and* then the express 
agent notifies the man addressed that 
a package awaits him. The deal is 
completed in defiance of the state 
laws. The new national law demands 
that the state laws shall be respected 
in interstate commerce. 














More Express ‘Company Suits 





What looks like an important suit 
against the United States express com- 
pany has been started at New York. 
John L. Dudley of New York has ap- 
plied for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver and for a dissolution of the ex- 
press company. A somewhat similar 
suit has been brought by Benjamin F. 
Spraker of Canajoharie, N Y. Mr Dud- 
ley claims to be a stockholder of the 
United States express company and 
seeks first to be permitted to exam- 
ine the books of the company. The 
defendants are former United States 
Senator Thomas C, Platt, his sons Ed- 
ward T. and Frank H. Platt, James C. 
Fargo, president of the Wells-Fargo 
express company, and a director of 
the United States express company, 


| Levi C. Weir, president of the Ameri- 


can express company, and a former 
director in the United States express 
company, Francis Lynde Stetson and 
Chauncey H. Crosby. 

It is asserted they have squandered 
the assets of the company, paid divi- 
dends imperiling the company’s capi- 
tal, voted to themselves extravagant 
salaries, used the funds for speculative 
purposes, and surrendered large 
amounts of business unnecessarily to 
rivals, It is alleged that no meeting 








of stockholders for the election of dix 
rectors has been held for 46 years, 
During that time vacancies in the di« 
rectorate have been filled by the boarg 
of directors as a self-perpetuating 
body. Objection is made to the elec. 
tion of officers of rival companies to 
the directorate as hostile to the best 
interests of the United States com- 
pany. 


Standard Oil Magnate Dead 








Henry H. Rogers, vice-president of 
the Standard oil company, has died 
suddenly at his home in New York of 
apoplexy. He was 69 years old. He 
was a native of Fairhaven, Mass. As 
a boy he earned his living selling 
newspapers on the streets of New 
Bedford. Then he worked in a gro- 
cery store for $3 a week. When oil 
wes discovered in Pennsylvania he 
went there and found employment, 
He. suggested many ideas for saving 
affd marketing the products of the oil 
wells. He is said to have suggested 
that the oil producers should pool 
their product and market it through 
One concern to control the Qutput, 
reduce cost of handling, stop com- 
petition and fix a uniform price. Out 
of this idea, with the money and 
brains of John D. Rockefeller and a 
few other men, came the Standard oil 
company. 

Rogers was long a director of the 
corporation, one of its vice-presidents, 
and became immensely rich. He was 
the moving spirit in the Amalgamated 
copper company and in other big en- 
terprises in which the Standard oil 
money was invested. His last great 
venture, and largely an individual one, 
was the Tidewater railroad from the 
West Virginia coal fields to Norfolk, 
Va. His friends never approved of 
this scheme, but he put a lot of 
money into it. Time will alone tell 
whether his judgment was good as to 
the ultimate success of the venture, 
He plunged heavily in Wall street 
speculation. In the stock market 
panic of March, 1907, he suffered enor- 
mous losses estimated at from $30,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. He had plenty 
of money left and died very rich. 
Among his most intimate friends was 
Samuel L. Clemens, Mark Twain. The 
last two years he has been in poor 
health, and has not been active in 
Standard oil affairs. 


Ain tallies Gils 


A project is being seriously con- 
sidered for the erection of an Indian 
colossus in New York bay. The statue 
proposed would be larger than the 
statue of liberty. It would represent 
an Indian. with outstretched arms wel- 
coming the nations of the world to 
the land that once was his. It would 
stand in the lower bay. Rodman 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia is the 
chief mover in the project, and says 
that he will do- what he can to en- 
courage public co-operation. Serious 
consideration of the project occurred 
at a dinner in New York at which 
Buffalo Bill was the chief guest. 
There were also present two Sioux 
Indian chiefs in full Indian costume 
and paint. Among the guests who 
expressed approval of the Indian me- 
morial were Gen Miles, Gen Horace 
Porter, Gen Leonard Wood and Rob- 
ert Ogden. 


























The Strenuous Life in Africa 


Theodore Roosevelt is hunting vig 
game and has met with great success. 
‘A German newspaper, the Berl 
Ulk, shows how he does it. 
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The President in the South 


Pres Taft has just made a trip into 


the south. First he went to the dedi- 
cation of &@ monument on the battle- 
field of Ft Mahone near Petérsburg, 
Va. It was in memory of the heroism 
of Gen John F. Hartranft and the 
Pennsylvania soldiers in the third 
division of the Ninth army corps, The 
president made an address, and then 
proceeded to Charlotte, N C, the next 
da where he spoke at the celebra- 
tion of the Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence, which, according to 
tradition, was signed in May, 1775. 
The president apparently made a hit 
with the southern people. He was 


introduced to Mrs Jackson, widow of 


the late Gen “Stonewall” Jackson. 
She said: “I am delighted to know the 
harmonizer of all our hearts.” 


The president and Mrs Taft had in- 
tended to be present at the beginning 
of commencement week exercises Sun- 
dav at Hampton normal and agricul- 
tural institute in Hampton, Va. They 
unable to go on account of Mrs 

illness. The president has ac- 
place on the board of 

that school for the negro 
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Boston are seriously 
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nding As an argument for 
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favoring it say that the 
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Pilgrims in Holland will be 

d next July. The Pilgrims 

for a short residence 

ng to America, having been 
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be- 
it England by persecution. 
tablets will be un- 
appropriate ceremonies in 
the Pilgrim fathers. They 
Amsterdam, Nykerk, Neu- 
trecht and Leyven. 
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Movement 





rvement has been started at the 
time in England and the United 
Stat to raise a large fund to promote 
igitation of the Henry George 
f single tax on land values. 
Fels of Philadelphia now 
ng on the plan in London. He 
s pledged $25,000 annually for five 
to the cause in this country and 
luplicated the pledge in England. 
nly condition is that as much 
ist be raised. The movement 
rica is in charge of a newly- 
d body known as the Joseph 
nd of America, of which Tom 
hnson of Cleveland is treasurer. 
hairman of the executive com- 
s Daniel Kiefer of Cincinnati. 
movement will be pushed in 
at the last election 
: vas a big vote in favor of land 
V e taxation, although short of a 
majority. Rhode Island is regarded 
as field for the work. 
that state elected a 
x governor. Much interest 
manifested in the subject in 
and Missouri. 
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Confederate Veterans 
old their annual re- | 

is, Tenn, June 8-10. 

\. Evans of New Or-| 
r-in-chief. He has | 
\dore S. Garnett to be 
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> SQ many millions in prepara- L. 


tion for war, and said if the govern- 
ment would devote some of its use- 
less time and energy that it is ex- 
pending on the army and navy to the 
building up of the American farm 
home and roads and the education of 
American boys and girls the people 
of this country would rise up and 
call congress blessed. He said there 


was no constitutional barrier to pre- , 


vent congress from the appropriation 
of money for good roads. 





An international aeronautic exposi- 
tion will open at Frankfort-cn-the- 
Main in Germany, next July. There 
will be competitive flights of balloons 
and aeroplanes and valuable prizes 
will be offered. 

A strike of the firemen tied up the 
Georgia railroad, and there have been 
many acts of violence and intimida- 
tion. The main line of the road is 
between Atlanta and Augusta, It also 
has branches to Macon, White Plains 
and Athens. The trouble was over 
the employment of negro firemen, the 
white firemen demanding that only 
white men be employed. 


The women school teachers of 
Greater New York do not like Mayor 
McClellan any more. He has vetoed 
the so-called equal pay bill passed by 
the legislature with a view of putting 
the salaries of the women teachers of 
the city on an equal footing with the 
men’s. The mayor said it would sad- 
dle an additional $17,000,000 on the 
city besides disrupting the system of 
tutoring. The women teachers fought 
hard to get the bill through the legis- 
lature and after it hac ‘een signed by 
Gov Hughes, they ap, tred in force 
at the city hall to urge the mayor, 
whose signature was necessary to put 
it into effect, to sign the measure. 
Mayor McClellan vetoed a similar 
measure last year. 





Gov Hughes of New York has just 
vetoed the pension bill that was 
passed by the legislature for the evi- 
dent purpose of embarrassing him 
politically. The bill provided for 
state pensions to the New York sol- 
diers who served in the civil war 90 
days or more. This is regardless of 
the fact that the national government 


is paying $150,000,000 in pensions 
each year. The bill relates only to 
veterans of the civil war, and the 


question is fairly asked why it should 
be denied to those who served in the 
Spanish-American war, and what will 
be the consequences of the establish- 
ment of a system of supplementary 
state pensions. If New York began 
such a system of pensioning it would, 
of course, embarrass other states. 















wear well 
and they keep you 
dry while you are 
wearing them 
$300 
EVERYWHERE 


BOSTON, USA. ~ 








A.J.TOWER Co. 
‘TOWER CANADIAN 


Co. umireo, Toronto, Can. 








HAYING TIME NEAR 
Buy a New York Champion. Now 

an “Tron Age” product, but made 

from original patterns purchased 

from Patten & Stafford Co. Stock 

carried at Canastota and Elmira, 

N.Y.; Springfield, Mass,; portland 

and Burnham, Me.; also 

may be had from our 

agents generally, 


Repair parts sup- 


plied for old 
rakes, Cat- 
alog free. 


Good Names 
“Iron Age" and 


New York Champion 
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Use Plymouth Binder 
Twine, and that detail of the 
harvest will take_care of 
itself. 

One man says: “I used 200 
pounds and threaded my ma- 
chine when I started in; and 
cut my whole crop without a 
break or having to thread my 
needle any more.”’ 

Look for the wheat-sheaf 
tag on every ball. Get 
Plymouth Twine from the 
local dealer. g Guaranteed. 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


Largest Rope Makers in the World 
Oldest in America 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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PROTECTION BRAND 


OOFING 


“The Roofing without a Nail Hole” 
Keeps the water ont. No nail holes 
to stretch and cause leaks. 

Send for free sample and booklet. 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., D. F 
80 Pine Street, New York City, U. S. A. 


MAKE MONEY 
for FARMERS 


It is easy to make lumber for 
yourself and neighbors with an 
AMERICAN mill. All sizes. 
Work rapidly with light power, 
No experience needed. Get 
Free Catalogue and Low Prices, 
American Saw Mill Mach'y Go, 
120 Hope St. , Hackettstown, N. J. 
1541 Terminal Bidgs., New York | 
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We will pay the 
freight both ways 


and refund your 
money if after thirty 
days trial you do not 
find the WATER- 
LOO BOY gasoline 
engine entirely satis- 
factory. Wemake this offer to you in 
good faith and trust to your honor to 
give the engine a fair and satisfactory 
trial. We make you judge of the merits 
of our engine. 


The Waterloo Boy 


will do more work than any $45 a month hired 
hand you ever heard of, and we’ll let you prove 
it. e’ll send a Waterloo Boy to any re- 
sponsible farmer who will hitch the engine up to 
his hard work and give it a month’s trial. ou 
are one of them. If it doesn’t convince you that 
you are losing money by not having it on your 
place, send it back, freight charges at our expense. 


Our terms make it easy for any farmer to own 
a Waterloo Boy. 


You can afford to buy a gasoline engine, for 
they are money-savers, but you can’t afford to buy 
until you’ve tried the Waterloo Boy. It has 
already stood the test of 17 years steady service and 

is good for a lifetime. It is guaranteed for 
five years. It is the simplest engine to operate— 
most economical of fuel—develops the full rated 
horse power—safest engine built—never balks in any 
weather—costs only five cents a day to run. 
We have a fully illustrated catalog describing the Waterloo 
y engine and giving many valuable engine facts, Write 
for it. Do it today, while it’s on your mi Address 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
195 W. Third Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Middle Atlantic 
States Edition 


NEW JERSEY 
School for Farm Training 


It is proposed to establish a school 
for farm training near Bernardsville 
at an early date. The proposed insti- 
ttution will receive students a grade 
below the agricultural college, and 
take those who leave the public 
schools from the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. Practical agriculture, 
horticulture, landscape gardening, 
floriculture beekeeping and poultry 
raising will be some of the subjects 
taught. ; 

The government of the institution 
will be in the hands of a board of 
trustees appointed by the governor. 
The school is to be established under 
the authority of a law passed in 1881. 
This provides that if any municipality 
raises $3000 or more by private sub- 
scription or any other way for the 
building of such an institution, the 
state will give an equal amount. Un- 
der this law the state will contribute 
annually for maintenance an amount 
equal to that expended by the locality 
where the school is situated, with a 
limit of $7000 on the state’s contribu- 
tion. Unless $100,000 is invested in 
Jand and buildings, then the state will 
give $10,000 a year toward the expense 
of operating the institution. 

Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—The 
spring has been cold and wet, heavy 
rains have retarded farm work. Very 
little corn planted and the ground is 
very hard, on account of so much 
rain. Oats is looking badly. Grass is 
looking fine. Good prospect for all 
kinds of fruit. Eggs 22c p doz, coun- 
try butter 28c p lb, potatoes 1 p bu, 
oats 60c, corn 7dc, wheat $1.10, hay 
$12 p ton. 

Vernon, Sussex Co--Oats are up. 
Few gardens are planted. Corn plant- 
ing very late, but little planted as yet, 
owing_to the continued rains. Grass 
taking a good start and hay promises 
to be the best in years. Apple crop 
promises to be a good one. Peach and 
other fruits fair. Spring pigs scarce 
and in good demand. Eggs 24c p doz, 
potatoes $1.25 p bu, milch cows $60 
to $80 ea. Good horses $200 to $250. 
Vernon Grange Co’s store is doing a 
good business under the able manage- 
ment of Mr J. A. Dillenbeck. 

Rahway, Union Co—This is a great 
spring for corn, and with such fine 
weather as has come on these last few 
@ays there will bea very large plant- 
ing. Those who sowed wheat last fall 
have a fair start with prospects of 
good crop and sale. Potatoes have 
received fair attention, but are not 
being planted very freely as failure 
for 2 years hand running has made 
planters shy. Fruit of all kinds look 
good. Grass looks well on new mead- 
ows of good land, but poor in old 





fields. Strawberries promise a large 
crop. Tomatoes are being set in fair 
quantities. Eggs are getting scarce 


again and are worth 28 to 30c p doz, 

College Graduates One Student— 
There will be but one student grad- 
uate from an agricultural course at 
the N J agricultural college this year. 
This is Raymond L, Baldwin of Cald- 
well. He is an excellent student and 
will probably follow some line of sci- 
entific agriculture after completing his 
schooling. 

Merchantville, Camden Co — Hay 
and grain are doing well. Many pota- 
toes rotted in the ground _ before 
sprouting. Tomatoes and cabbage are 
both doing well. While the Kieffer 
pear crop is poor. The peach crop 
looks fair. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Planting Catalpa Trees—George S. 
Briner of Cumberland county planted 
this spring 5000 catalpa trees on “The 
Flats,’”’ an elevated district north of 
the Kittatinny mountains, about 12 
miles from Carlisle. On another tract 
of land in the Cumberland valley, 
two miles from Carlisle, he planted 
2500 catalpa trees. Mr Briner, al- 





though past 60 years of age, believes 
he sees money in the catalpa as a 





timber tree, and he expects to live 
long enough to market some of the 
wood from the trees just planted. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co — Grain 
and grass passed through the winter 
uninjured, and again clover will yield 
heavy. Spring work was delayed some 
by frequent rains, so the oat crop was 
seeded on most farms later than usual. 
Apples will be a short crop because 
of the dry period last summer. Peach 
growing is nearly abandoned in this 
vicinity on account of successive fail- 
ures during a number of years. 

Flora Dale, Adams Co—Continued 
wet weather has delayed planting. 
Grass and grain promise well. Stock 
came through the winter in fine form. 
Some early strawberries and peaches 
have been injured by the late cold 
weather, but the main fruit crop is as 
yet uninjured. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Tobacco 


plants in hotbeds make slow progress 
in growth on account of cold weather. 
Thus far fruit buds are not injured. 
Not many fat cattle sold yet. Potatoes 
$1.15 to $1.25 p bu, and scarce at that 
price, butter 32 to 35ce p lb, eggs 18c p 
doz, corn 85c p bu. 


Clearfield, Clearfield Co—The past 
winter was very mild. Tender fruits 
were not injured and the cold, back- 
ward spring has kept the buds back 
so there are good prospects for such 
fruits as peaches and Japanese plums. 
Only a small acreage of oats has been 
sown as yet. Farm work generally 
behind, though much plowing was 
done last fall and winter. Autumn 
sown grain is making good growth 
and grass looking well. Potatoes 
have kept well. Several cars have 
been shipped recently at 80c p 60 
lbs at the car. Eggs are getting more 
abundant at 17 to 20c wholesale and 
20 to 25c retail. Farm labor plenti- 
ful at reasonable rates. Roads fairly 
good in well-to-do districts, and bad 
where interest has not been shown 
in road construction. This is largely 
a matter of the ability of the super- 
visors and their road masters. Uni- 
form supervision is needed. 

Vicksburg, Union Co—Oats are all 
seeded, and corn mostly planted. 
Come corn is peeping through the 
ground. Wheat and grass have im- 
proved greatly with the past rains and 
cool weather. Few cows are already 
on pasture. Roads are being made 
and repaired now. Beef cattle scarce 
and in gooa uemand. Fresh cows 
plenty. Butter 22c, eggs 18c, wheat 
$1.30, corn 75c, oats 57c, potatoes 80c. 


MARYLAND 


Taneytown, Carroll Co—Corn com- 
ing up finely. Grass is short, due to 
the cool weather throughout the 
spring. Rye is in blossom, and pros- 
pect is good for grain of all kinds. 
The Pomona grange of Carroll county 
will meet in Taneytown June 5. Taney- 
town grange is preparing for a four 
days’ picnic, beginning Aug 10 








The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price is 
2%c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone. This price went into effect Fri- 
day, May 21, a special meeting hav- 
ing been held on Thursday, May 20. 
In recent years, with the exception of 
one year, the price has usually been 
cut to 2%c the middle of May. This 
year the warm days of the second 
week of the month suggested the pos- 
sibility of carrying the price of 2%c 
through to June 1. The cool weather 
of last week, however, interfered and 
the demand fell off so greatly while 
the supply increased that a special 
meeting was called to take whatever 
action seemed advisable. The usual 

cut to 2%c was the result. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ended May 22 were: 
Milk Cream 
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Susquehanna .esereeeee+12,247 259 
West Shore ..cccccccsecelt,cau 1,915 
Lackawanna ....+se+++-40,000 1,600 
N Y C (long haul) .....44,847 1,989 


N Y C (Harlem) .......13,000 
eee 
Lehigh valley .....+.+..26,038 1,991 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,100 170 
New Haven ..ccccccccecld oO 227 
Other sOurces .evesosseeees 2,400 150 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, May 24, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled dull and lower last week. Calves 
showed more firmness Wednesday, 
selling generally 15@25c higher; later 
there was a still further improvement 
of 10@25c, the market closing strong. 
Today there were 17 cars of cattle and 
5670 calves on sale. On light receipts 
and higher prices at western markets 
there was a better feeling today at the 
cattle yards here and steers and good 
and choice fat cows were higher, the 
advance on steers being 10@15c. Sales 
included 7 cars of stable-fed Pa steers, 
1200 to 1330 Ibs average, $6.70@6.90 p 
100 lbs, N Y state steers, averaging 
1000 to 1162 lbs, 6@6.25. Bulls at 4.25 
@5.60, common to good cows 2.5 
4.75, tail-ends 2.25. Veals 6@9, tail- 
ends 5@5.50, buttermilks 5@5.50, 
mixed calves 6.50 

Sheep continued in moderate supply 
all last week, and prices held up 
steady for all grades; lambs also were 
in light receipt and best grades closed 
25c higher. A few southern spring 
lambs arrived and also a few cars of 
Maryland springers. Today there were 
11 cars of stock on sale. Common to 
choice sheep (all clipped) sold at $5@ 
6.50 p 100 lbs, culls 3@4, last year’s 
lambs (all clipped) 7@7.90, with no 
prime offered, culls 6@6.37%, 5% 
cars of Va spring lambs, 67 to 78 lbs 
average, at 9.75, a few Ky do (com- 
mon) 8, a few N Y state 4.50@5.25 p 
head. 

Hogs held up strong all last week, 
closing 5@10c higher for hogs weigh- 
ing 200 lbs and upward. Today there 
were about 315 on sale. Feeling easier. 
Good light to medium N Y state and 
Pa hogs $7.50@7.65 p 100 lbs, heavy 
7.70 @ 7.75, pigs at 7.25@7.40. 

The Horse Market 

Choice business horses are scarce 
and high throughout the west and 
many of the focal dealers are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in sup- 
plying their trade. At the larger ex- 
changes, however, offerings were fair- 
ly liberal and prices firm for the right 
sort. Single roadsters, cobs and sad- 
dle horses were in better demand and 
selling at $80@345 p head, carriage 
pairs 550, choice heavy drafters 300@ 
350, chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 200@ 
280, general sales of good, sound sec- 
ond-handers 100@175. 

At Pittsburg, May 24—Cattle firm; 
receipts today were 85 cars. Choice 
to extra steers 6.90@7.10 p 100 Ibs, 
g00d to choice 6.70@6.85, handy steers 
6.40@6.65, choice heifers 5.75@6, ex- 
tra 6@6.15, feeding steers 5@5.50, 
choice veal calves 7.25@7.75. Forty 
cars of hogs received. Market easier. 
Heavy packing hogs 7.60@7.65 p 100 
Ibs, heavy mixed 7.50@7.75, mediums 
7.45@ 7.50, heavy “Yorkers 7.40@7.45, 
light Yorkers 7@7.15, pigs 6.80@6.90. 
Sheep receipts 36 cars. Lambs higher, 
quoted at 5@8.50 p 100 lbs, sheep 
ateady at 4@6.20. 


At Buffalo, May 24—Cattle market 


10@15c higher. Receipts today 120 
head. Prime steers 6.85@7.15 p 100 
lbs, good to choice 6.35@6.65, choice 





heifers 6.10@6.45, cows 5.35@5.75. 
Sheep receipts 55 cars. Lambs 25@ 


50c higher, tops 9.25, good to choice 
clipped 8.85@9, wethers 6.50@6.75, 
ewes 5.75@6. Hog receipts 75 cars. 
Mediums and heavy 7.70@7.75, York- 
ers 7.60@7.70, pigs 7.25. 

Cattle Men Have a Session 

The annual meeting of the eastern 
live stock sanitary association held at 
Springfield, Mass, last week was well 
attended. A large portion of the ses- 
sion was given over to the discussion 
of bovine tuberculosis, its treatment 
and relation to the human family. 
Some 15 cattle commissioners and vet- 
erinarians were present from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire 
and Maine. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Dr 
Austin Peters of Massachusetts; vice- 
president, R. A. Pearson of New York; 
executive committee, J. M. Deering of 
Maine, Franklin Dye of New Jersey, 
and Dr J. F. Devine of New York; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr L. A. Klein of 
Pennsylvania. A resolution was passed 
to invite the state boards of cattle 
commissioners from Ohio, Maryland 








and Delaware to attend the néxt an- 
nual session which will be held in 
Atlantic City, N J. 

There was some talk on the subject 
of Rabies, a few cases of which are in 
New York and Massachusetts. No 
mention was made of the foot and 
mouth disease, which has been thor- 
oughly stamped out. Three strong 
resolutions were enacted, the first 
dealing with the general custom of 
the state laws in destroying carcasses 
of cattle killed for beef and found to 
have even slight traces of tuberculo- 
sis. The sense of the meeting was 
that this is an unjustifiable economic 
waste. In other words, if the liver of 
a beef animal is the only portion of 
the carcass infected with tuberculosis, 
there is no justifiable reason for 
throwing away the entire anima] as 
food for the human family. 

The second resolution 
the principals for the 
of the spread of the disease, 
It was declared that the duty 
of each and every state is to take 
effective measures for the repression 
of bovine tuberculosis. Tuberculin 
properly prepared and applied affords 
an entirely harmless and remarkably 
accurate method for the recognition 
of tuberculosis in the living animal, 
It should be applied to all breeding 
herds of pure-bred cattle to all dairy 
and breeding cattle shipped from one 
state to another, and to all dairy 
herds among which there is special 
reason to suspect tuberculosis. Re- 
strictions should be placed on the use 
of tuberculin in order to prevent its 
use for purposes of fraud by requir- 
ing atl who use it to report to a sani- 
tary state authority. 

The association put itself on record 
as favoring certification by federal] in- 
spectors of healthy cattle intended for 
shipment from one state into another, 
instead of the present system of in- 
spection of the cattle after the herd 
has arrived in the state to which it is 
consigned. The association will work 
to have laws passed in the several 
states to make this system take the 
place of the present one. 


Philippine Tax on Sumatra 


outlined 
prevention 








Latest reports from representatives 
of the tobacco growing industry at 
Wash, who are working in behalf of 
an equitable tariff schedule, are more 
encouraged as the fight progresses. 
There seems to be hope now for a to- 
bacco schedule which will cut to half 
the amount of Philippine grown to- 
bacco to be admitted free of duty. The 
quantity of Philippine cigars will also 
be reduced and only those made of 
Philippine or American grown tobacco 
will be admitted free of duty, if pres- 
ent plans do not miscarry. In order 
to protect the wrapper interest in the 
interests in the U § it is probable that 
a duty of 2 p Ib will be levied on Su- 
matra tobacco imported into the Phil- 
ippines. 

Planting has been delayed in all the 
cigar leaf states by unseasonable 
weather. Cold rains have prevented a 
normal growth of plants in the hot- 
beds and make it inadvisable to trans- 
plant even where the plants have 
reached the proper size. With the ex- 
ception of N Y state, where hail about 
the first of May destroyed some of the 
plant beds, no actual damage from 
the weather has been reported. 

An interesting experiment was tried 
in the Ct valley this spring. Space 
Was reserved in tobacco beds and 
when the plants were about half 
grown, or about four weeks old, they 
were transplanted within the bed 
about 2 inches apart. This experiment 
resulted in plants of a much hardier 
character. When they were finally set 
out they took hold at once and growth 
was not arrested. The result will b« a 
much stronger tobacco plant, a week’s 
growth in advance of the other plants 
set out at the same time. This is °s- 
pecially advantageous in growing 
wrapper or binder tobacco, since those 
grades are better if their growth is 
quick. Filler tobaccos acquire their 
flavor by a longer growth, as a rule. 





At Albany, corn 78@80c p bu, oats 
5S@64c, bran $26@27 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 32.50@33, middlings 27.50 
@ 29, cornmeal 28.50@29, timothy hay 
18@15, oat straw 9.50@10.50, dairy 
butter 22@26e p lb, eggs 24@20c P 
doz, live fowls 15@16c p Ib, strawber- 
ries 12@14c » at. 














What the Granges Are Doing 


DELAWARE 
New Castle Pomona will 
meeting at Talleyville on June 3. Par- 
be secured from Mrs A. 


ticulars can 

bE. Hobson, secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The next meeting of Pomona 

srange, No 22, of Bucks and Phila- 

i iphia . counties will be in Middle- 


town in the I O O F hall at Langhorn 
June 2 at 10.30. Doylestown and 
Bristol trolleys pass the door. 


In order to extend the work of the 
grange, Hon W. T. Creasey, master 
of the state grange and member of 
the legislature. for Columbia county, 
is planning an extensive system of 
field meetings to be conducted by L 
F. Chandler Toughkenamon, secretary 
1f the executive committee. Arrange- 
ments are being made with various 
Pomonas and county granges to hold 
their picnics during the summer. It 


is hoped that large gatherings of 
irmers will be attracted to these 
meetings, and it is expected that the 


advantages of organization will be so 
ll presented that the membership 
of the order will be greatly enlarged. 
Since the meeting of the state grange 
Altoona last December, more than 
1 dozen new granges have been organ- 


ized in the following counties: Arm- 
strong, Bedford, Butler, Northumber- 
land, Franklin, Susquehanna, Adams, 
York, Lebanon, Clearfield, Jefferson 
1d Wayne. As the average charter 
embership is about 50, the total 


embership of the grange in the state 

has been increased by 1000 this year. 

Arr ong the larger field meetings to be 

held in August and September will be 

mammoth gatherings at Oster- 

rg, Center Hall, Williams Grove and 
Hollidaysburg. 

OHTO 

The second annual field meeting of 

Ashtabula Pomona will be held at 

Woodland Beach park, Ashtabula, Au- 

t 12. The grange picnicked here 

vear and about 5000 were in at- 

lance. Patrons and friends of 

heastern Ohio are cordially in- 

|. Past Master George Horton 

Michigan and Granville Mooney, 

iker of the house of representa- 

. are to be the speakers. Our cor- 

pondent, J. A. McFarland, is chair- 

of committee on arrangements. 

e other members are W. 8S. Hol- 

ib and C. H. Paine. 

he last session of Fairfield Pomona 

held at Bremen, the center of the 

it oil territory. The new deputy, 

n V. Tussing, installed officers. A 

ill class received the fifth degree. 

; for the annual picnic were dis- 

sed. Floyd Kerwood of Pleasanton 


made chairman of: the committee 
irrangements and Cornelia Gib- 
vy of Lee-Union, secretary of Po- 
na, was named as secretary of the 


mittee. The picnic is to be held 
last Saturday in August at Balti- 
re. Efforts will be made to secure 
Go = irmon as one of the speakers. 
‘he reception committee is composed 
De putt 


Tussing, State Steward Det- 
r and- the masters of the subor- 
ite granges. 
lumbiana county granges are de- 
ping much talent in their mem- 
I ship. George W. Armstrong has 
ritten a song book which has been 
»pted by the state grange, entitled 
Patrons’ Pride. There is much musi- 
talent in the county. Prof Ern 
King of Lisbon is winning laurels for 
I chalk talks. 
NEW YORK 


Pomona will meet at Wal- 
June 2, 
program of Franklin Pomona, 
h will 
ludes Prof R. A. Pearson, 
missioner of agriculture, and Dean 
H. E. Cook of the Canton agricultural 
ol, as two of its principal 
Lxers, 
mn Thursday, June 24, Chautauqua 
nty Patrons will hold their annual 
I lic at Sylvan Park. 
‘he New York state grange has set 
ie $300 for scholarships in the win- 
course at the state agricultural col- 
ze at Ithaca. All who wish to try 
examinations should correspond 
with their Pomona masters without 
delay, Students must be 17 years of 
on entering the college. English, 


Wayne 
on 


Q 


ling and agriculture are the prin- | 15 eggs $1. 





hold @ 


meet at Malone on June 5, 
state 





cipal subjects upon which the exami- 
nations will be made. Each scholar- 
ship is for $350. 

Stockholm Depot grange, No 528, 
will hold its children’s day on June 5 
at2pm. At the close of the program 
cake and ise cream will be served. 

Elk Creek grange will observe 
memorial day June 5. Graves will be 
decorated, after which a splendid lit- 
erary and musical program will be 
carried out. Dinner will be served at 
noon in the grange hall. 

At the recent meeting of Saratoga 
Pomona two new members were obli- 
gated by the state master, F. N. God- 
frey. Brother Ellis, master of Wash- 
ington Pomona, invited Saratoga Po- 
mona to visit Washington at the next 
meeting on June 9. Truman Temple 
of Glens Falls grange strongly urged 
Patrons to send their children to the 
college of agriculture at Cornell uni- 
versity for one or more of the courses, 
because of the thorough practicality 
of the courses in fitting young men 
and women for the duties of farm life. 

The lecturer of Rocky Stream 
grange in Yates county has been ar- 
ranging a program for the year, This 
grange was only recently organized, 
but has held several enthusiastic 
meetings, which were attended by 
fully two-thirds of the total member- 
ship. As is usual in newly formed 
granges, some time at each session 
was spent in drilling the degree team 
for inital work. The grange is dis- 
cussing the organization of a fire re- 
lief association. Regular meetings will 
be held each alternate Friday night. 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 








LIVE SsTOooK 
gn pel L. Brongon, 


ina and 
nan assure 
next sdition tot 


again do at Cortana’ N Y.” Yours truly, Wm 
NS iy Great Barrington, Mass. The above tells 
the story, a seume ware deal for all. Mr O'Neil ht 
his cattle by mail. He never saw them until t 
were Star Farm does double the mai 
r of other registered Holstein 
pa and has ey testimonial letters than any 
oe five breeders ~ Fw wal States. HORACE 
L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortla: N ¥. 





DePEOvED LARGE ENGLISH Berkshires, the 
broad. en kind 


Bre, We can lease you. ‘}eNNA 
Fannettsburg, Pa. 


Write 
now yy 
BERKSHIRE 





PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 

erate prices. inners in stud 
you need * anes stallion write, 
ELWOOD ARIN: f- i, 





HOLSTEIN BULLS, rea service; cows, 
heifers and calves; fine vidionte richly bred; 
prices low. UNITED BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA. 


TION, Wyalusing, P. 





OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS—CROSS-ROAD 
FARM, Pilattsourg, N Y. Choice pigs from prize- 
+ a strain. . Satisfaction guaranteed. Pare 
litters of larg igs. 


© Pp 





FOR GALB- Bogistened snes herd buck, young, 
Price’ reason- 


gentle, sheared, air. 
able. KURT ‘DIEDERICH, Rowlandrille, Md, 


[13] 657. 


= ‘ 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—One Butterworth Caeeciee, 23x, al 
most Ww; one power 

in_ first-class . 
kr astra in, Arst-cla condition. Por pasties 


~ PUMPS, FITTINGS AND CASINGS. ane 
‘action aranteed, 


wells drilled. tisf: ag 
MILLER, R F D No 1, Mountville, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 














MALE HELP WANTED 





rANTED -Setow mail clerks, city an 


ait iter aces 
; sala twice monthly; over 8000 
tmsnts te made during 190); country - 





ents eligible; ——- inftu n 7 
common education ent; candidates 
» immediately fot schedule of 
ons. aid 
oo wk Dept 





ANTED-Rehow me mail clerks, city carriers, post! 


many 
ration free. Writ for sch 
Lik FINST STITUTE, Dept F @f. 4 --- Reane 





WAeTah—Ratiwas mail clerks. city carriers, 
jinations com ming ; 
ree. FRANKLIN’ INSTITUTE, Dept 


Rochester, 


ae ae 





REG STER ED LARGE Rs ay pie 
and Tamworth service i G 
CURTIS, BOX 272, Rasheute,” > 





Pty A er my wesiatoret Ls! a F ios A 
old; cream col price 
CUNNINGHAM: Puinesville, 0. 





recorded 


CHESTER WHITE te from fine, 
SIDNEY 


stock; Holstein calves; Collie pups, 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, ‘NY. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Cheshire sows, 10 mos 


FOR SALE—15 
eac E, FARRINGTON, 


Will farrow in Ju te 
Sanataria Springs, N Y. 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the 
able in Am m Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 

rtisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash m accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as wpe 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

Cnt. es by P| Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion iss the following bang Advertise- 
ments of “PARMS FOR SAL “TO RENT” 
will be eventos at the a ioe. but will be 

inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or display of any 
ill be allowed under this head, +e making 
a small i oo. eee a large one 

E RATE for ‘Farmers Exchange” ad- 
bay + is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 
a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


ee aE en ge mamma a 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


LARGE IMPERIAL Peg in per The pee 
. woe. heavy laying strain. a Mn 




















Wraadettes that are Bu a — 
birds - rolific layers. per per 
and pr IAM SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mass. 
EGGS—Prize-winning strains, a and Dark 
Brahmas, Riode Island Reds, combs, White 
Wyansotien, Barred Rocks, Sing ie Comb White 
and Bro Leghorns, $1 15, $% 1 F. M. PRES- 


COoTT, Riverdale. N J. 


GUARANTEED, 20 best varieties hatching eggs, 
15 to 300. References. Established 18%. Thousands 
satisfied customers. Best express. —iT . 
Catalog free. AG McCAIN CO, Delaware 


FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White In- 
dian Games, -y * Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds. Hatchi six cents each. ELKINS 
PARK POULT y': FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


SPECIAL SALE -Bee, Ne 13; 
White Rocks, pe. 2°o Ww 
Silver 8S led Parte idge th 
Rocks, ELI TSCHUDY. ‘Marietta, Pa. 











Barred Rocks, 
fhite Leghorns, 
Plymouw' 


REGISTERED DUROO Poland Shins serv- 
iceable boars $10. WILLIAM HMAN, Thur. 
ment, Maryland. 
50 NICE PEDIGREED | Poland-China he 7 for 
sale at bargain prices, Write quick. G. 8 ALL, 
Farmdale, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Red Polled opires, either sex; also a 
few I q sevice boars, J. ADAMS,’ Adams 














SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE ; 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? fewish 
Agricultural and industrial Aid tng -F = its 
lists men wishing to obtain employment u farms. 
sos of oem Fe apeeenee. bu are 

ied and willing worl ittle 
English, although aay of them ~ * 


hat 
whether the ans is permanent and wh etter 90 
fer a single ma We philan- 
by crganiaation. whew ‘ou t it "le “to assist 
— to ppecemne —~— We charge 
‘ission oyer or employee. A 
FARM ‘LABOR BUREAU, It ‘Second Ave tes 





FARM HELP and a any -* se fmm g ompplied 


Teallawe ¥ L A tte Bt Ten 
Lafaye t i ih 
lin), New York City. FREF L Poe rit 


Send for circular hoes application blanks. 








Basin, N AGENTS WANTED 
LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for_ booklet, _—_— 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. AGENTS—$75 | monthly; combination rolling pin; 
nine articles lightni seller; sample 
DUROC-JERSEY h Catalog free. MEADOW. | free. FORSHEE Miro CG. Box £12, “Dayton "Ot 
BROOK FARMS, Williamsport, 0. 





IMPROVED large i. Yorkshires. A. A. 








BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 
DUROC PIGS % 8S. WEEKS, DeGraff, 0, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A GOOD BATE OF INTE INTEREST, perfect caboty 
to cipal, share in extra profits, and avai 
ability so you “can get your money when you really 
need it. This what we have accomplished for our 
security holders for quarter of a century—an un- 
rivaled record. If you + any money to invest. it 

will “4 you to write me for particulars. HERBERT 
MY YRi K. President , as Judd Company, 439 
Lafayette St, New York City. 


DEFIANCE dampproof building composition; fire, 











rat, insect proot. Allshine Life tells about it; 

Be yr. orem TRUMAN, 123, Route 1, Rich- 

mond, 

HAY CAPS, stack, implement cover 

a a | or plain el PMENRY DERBY. ‘“s 
t, New York. 

FERTILIZER LIME—For prices. etc, address 


WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
PLANTS—4.000.000 





263-EGG STRAIN Singie Comb White Leghorns; 
100 eggs $4, 100 chicks Cireular and further 
RE ces efor the asking. GRANT MOYER, Fort 


CABBAGE strong. _ stocky, 
hearey rooted plants, ready to ship May 3%. Ail 
Early, Succession, Early Summer, Danish 
| Ballhead. Early Jersey, Wakefieid. You have the 
gneraneee i a capecience is in pac king and 
shi ants. r per 
1000. ‘omato plants. PEerliana. Chatk's Early Jewel 
end Stone, $1.50 per -_, $i per 500. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction ‘an or money refunded, 
F. W. ROCHELL Chester, N J. 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Palmetto, thousand, $2.3. 
Strawberry plants, Senator Dunlap. inmple, ete, 
ARR SQUI Good 


thousand Ss HH XY L. 
Gro N Y. 





na EGG STRAIN White Leghorns; Black Leg- 
Columbian andot Pekin ducks; $1 9 


siting: catalog. F, H. PARDEE, New Berlin, 





BRED TO LAY. AC 
SIDE oe ey FARM, , KA Springs, NY. 
SILVER. SPANGLED Hamburg and White 
Crested Black Polish eggs per 15. AUSTIN 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


LE—Breeders cheap. Rocks, Reds, hans 


4 Cc ye and White pre 
per 100. LL- 








FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $4 bushel; 
peas $1.75 to $2 bushel; cow horn turnip seed 
pound. J. E, HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


cow- 





well-rooted Danish cab- 


— re stocky, 
JAMES THOMAS 


bage at cts per thousand. 
& SONS, Monctel N J. 








SA 
and Minorcas. yg, Cuaes FRANK HARB GH, 
Middleburg, 


ROSE COMB White Leghorns, theroustered, 
jife ayers. 2% eggs $1; fertile. E. JONES, Hart. 
an 


CHOICE ROSE COMB Reds. Eggs reasonable. 
FRANK HORNING, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


MMOTH Pekin duck » I $l. GEO 
DeREDDER, Ballston Spa, N nf 











DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


1 BREED BREEDERS, Carenaux pigeons from 
imported stock, heavy breeders; Maltese hen pigeons, 
large, prolific stock; Maltese Carenaux Mondain 
crosses; all stock mated and banded, 1908 and 1909 
bred birds breeding 10-Ib_to des: all breeds 7 
crosses, $4 per pair. F. P. M ARRIOTT, Box 271 
Pitman, N J. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





ee 





A RARE combination for home, count 
tate, or practical farming. Evergreen Manor, ‘in 
Se famous Woodstock-Pomfret highlands of © 

odious house, 12 

may runni spring water. 
ng, shingling and new bathrvom to become thor- 
oughly modern and last a century. Its -_- 
ment F most — pe with large yard, 

bs. Near five’ acres of po 
pine grove. The tres, as beautiful and noble 
grove is rare. Over 60 acres of what is 
solutely the finest land in New England, free 
stone, capable of the most intensive culture. Sure 
rounded by, highly cultwated and elegant places, 
Near two thriving towns, market, mails, nm a 
cream route, ete, Altitude 500 feer, "eastern 
posure. Ideal for all large or small 
for any crops, line railroad; 
from ane 
barns capable of being put in repair at smail cost, 
both right for quick : 

Ideal for family that wishes to farm for a oe 

for pleasure; glorious opportunity for a 


fel 


country house or estate. For whatever purpose Di 
used the investment can be made pay ene 
returns, 


upon at a profit. For descriptive booklet and 
ee. free, address EVERGREEN MAN 
re Myrick Syndicate, Springfield, Mass, 


= _ 


STOCK AND TOOLS FREE—The owner ot Abia 
snug little 12-acre farm must sell at once and- 
throw in two good cows, horse, two vig. 
easy terms; 


eh, 4 new farm wagon, 2-sea 
hoolg 
= y free. : 
St, N 
— > 


ted 
harness, some small tects: 
barn, mn 
1500 takes all: 
ut’s April Bulletin,’ 
DELAWARE’S 20,000,000 quarts of stra 
will ripen between May 20 and June 2; yield 
to je.¢ x veto Ss. Sore. Price at nearest rail- 
road ation cents per ‘or informa. 
tion_ about state BOARD 5 


Ans STROUT “GO, Dept 10%, @& W 3 
address 


and in oun of necessity a, Ms 4 nd fall 
R, 














apple orchards, vies, a” Ca 
ni me-room, ouse, 
line. 4 $3600, ALLS 





SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND HOUND pups %. 
Buff Rock fowls, ringiading, Set petee » cock and 
hen, $15. A. J. GILS wards, N Y. 





as Furs, to ship, both sexes and all 
Best we r bred. Write’ for what you want. 
ALBERT RODGER. Hammond, N Y, 





FOR SALE—Farm 2% 
{ 


ieeRICULTORE. “Deven, 
oSeee “BUYS bust and barns meat noe — 
Reon, REAL Wahi ads AGEN 





“JOIN THE HOMESEEKERS’ colony in Marinette 











an | WHITE PEKIN ducks $3 i SCOTCH Os $ Waite’ for book and — poeplionn’ 
’ r. '» 
per’ dos. CHARLES LAPFERTY. Little Val- females #4, Bm nitineeMrri Pere: | OO Cond Penn tat can 
i. lack, 
HANDSOME F Comb, | ST BERNARD cheap. EXOBLSIOR | FOR SALE Fine Delgware, county dairy f 
M. E GRANTIER Forstellie, Ne. | KENNELS! Were Ny BOX 182, Hamden. N scr Mee 





















































































































LAWN FENCE | 
—— a Cheap as 


82 page Catalogue 



















Styles. Sold on trial at 
pn ey Prices. Save 20 
Oata 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Muncie, Indiana, 


BROWN FE 
oY AGA Cattle, Sheep, 











LAWN FENCE 


to 30 per cent. Tlustrated | 
logue free. Write today. 











For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falis, Mass. Box 120 








































F you went to a dealer and asked 
him to sell you shingles, gal- 
vanized iron or “READY 

ROOFING”’ with a guarantee that 
it would last the balance of your life 
without painting, repairs or other 
attention or expense, do you think 
he would do it? 

He would like to, but he couldn’t 
because none of these roofings will 
give such service. 

There is just ove roofing that you 
can buy ata trifle higher cost than 
short-lived roofing that wéd? give you 
just such service. * 

That roofing is 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 












nature’s own product. It is sold 





SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE ROOFS 
CARRY THEIR OWN GUARANTEE 


doesn’t need it. It is solid rock and 


cannot wear out. 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 
from every standpoint is the ideal 
roof. _There is nothing about it to 
rust, warp, wear, peel or decay and 
it is absolutely fire-proof. 

It never needs painting, repairs or 
coating of any kind, and, once laid, 
your roofing troubles are ended for- 
ever, 

Your time is valuable. Can you 
afford to waste it in worrying about 
your roof or in painting and repair- 
ing it every little while? 

Think of that and think also of 
the money you will save in years to 
come if you roof with 


without any guarantee because it | Sea Green and Purple Slate 


Write Today for our Free Book, “ Roofs,” Giving Name of Your Local Roofer 


The American Sea Green Slate Co., 


BOX 12 
GRANVILLE, N. ¥. 































away with the 
farm life and 











Free Bulletin No. 











WRITE 





A WESTERN ELECTRIC 


RURAL TELEPHONE 


Is Your Most Valuable Servant 


It will bring you and your family into closer touch with your 
neighbors, the general store, the broker, the post office, the 
family doctor and the en- 
tire outside world, 


boy on the farm.” 


The **Bell’’ 
*Phone is the Best 


If you will cut out this adver- 
tisement, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail 
it at once to our nearest house, 
we will send you a copy of our 


HOW TO BUILD 
RURAL TELEPHONE LINES 
which explains how you and your neighbors can, by cutting your 
own poles, buy _all the rest of the material required for building # 
an absolutely standard system at an expense of about 20 bushels [¥ 
of wheat each, Youcannot afford to do without a rural telephone. 


WESTERN ELECTR 


It does 
isolation of 
‘*keeps the 
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TO-DAY 


ne CENTRAL The world’s oldest and largest tele- WESTERN PACIFIC 

Sane be x - Chicago phone manufacturer. Thereareover Saint Louis San Francisco 
—_ “| phi Indianapolis 4,000,000 Western Electric Telephones ames City Los Angeles 
Pittsburg Cincinnati in use in the United States to-day. Dallas Seattle 
Atlanta Minneapolis Rural Telephones a specialty. Omaha Salt Lake City 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 


| Per 100 Ibs. |— 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


PROUT'S 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


—_—_-— 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat , Com | Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago . | 1.37 | 1.02 | 754 |.277 | 50 | 85 
New York | 1.45 | 1.07 | 84 | .78 | .63$ | .65 
Boston ..|/ — | —| 86 | 80 | .66 | .6 
Toledo . . | 1.48 | 1.04]| .7%6 | .75 59 59 
St. Louis . | 1.50 | 1.01 | .75 75 564 | 4 
Min’p’lis 1.30 | 1.08 | .744 | .72 56; | 
Liverpool — | 1.00 | .894 | .82 —-ji- 
At Chicago, wheat has shown fair 
activity at the high price level, 
accompanied by frequent slight 


advances. Cash and speculative offer- 
ings were only moderate, foreign ad- 
vices bullish in the main. Fair sup- 
port in evidence most of the time. 
May wheat touched $1.32% p bu under 
small trading, the highest on the crop, 
with July up to1.17% and Sept around 
1.09, subsequently sagging a little. At 
every appreciable advance there was 
notable speculative selling. Home 
crop conditions were closely watched, 
the trade being inclined to believe 
these generally favorable for both 
winter and spring wheat. 

Corn was firm in the main, despite 
the reports of excellent progress in 
seeding and favorable start of the 
young plant in the southern portion 
of the corn belt. There was more in- 
dication of farmers selling old corn 
at present good prices; often as high 
as 70c in the country. May corn sold 
at T4c, July better than 69c, Dee (new 
crop delivery) 58c, top prices not 
fully maintained. Cash demand was 
good considering the restricted offer- 
ings and No 2 in store was quotable 
at 76c, a noteworthy price in the west. 

The oats crop is making enough de- 
velopment to encourage many in the 
trade, yet the market was well sup- 
ported and new price levels reached. 
July 54%c, Sept (new crop delivery) 
45%ec before appreciable reaction. 

Barley averaged a shade higher un- 
der a good demand from mixers who 
wanted low grades for feed purposes, 
these being quoted at 71@73c p bu. 
Malting barley dull at 72@74c. 

Grass seeds were offered sparingly; 
dull, but fairly fir... Prime timothy 
$3.80 p 100 Ibs, clover 9.70, alsike 10@ 
oi hungarian 1.60@2, millets 1.50 

ota. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle | Hogs 


1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 


Sheep 

















} | 
Chicago __|$7.30 |$7.40 |$7.55 |$5.75 |$6.75 |$5.50 
New York | 6.80 | 7.25 | 7. 6.25 | 6.00 | 6.00 
Buffalo _ 6.75 | 7.15 | 7.85) 6.00 | 6.25 | 5.85 
KansasCity| 7.00 | 7.10 | 7.35| 5.60 | 6.50 | 5.40 
Pittsburg 7.10 | 7.05 | 7.65 | 5.90 | 6.00 | 5.80 





At Chicago, values for the week un- 
der review were marked by the same 
steadiness which has. characterized 
the market for many weeks. Receipts 
show a larger proportion of heavy 
cattle. The trade, however, shows a 
preference for light, handy steers, The 
heavy cattle were hard to move. Quo- 
tations show some slight fluctuations 
within class limits. Choice to prime 
steers selling at $6.75@7.25, good to 
choice steers 6.25@6.70, choice butch- 
er cows 4.50@5.75, good canners 2@ 
2.50, choice calves 6@6.75, selected 
feeders 5.80@5.65, stockers 4.40@ 4.75, 
milkers 50@60 ea. 

Shipping hogs show an advance. 
Supplies continue light, with the pro- 
portion of good stock small. Dullness 
in the provision market is a check to 
hog prices. Choice, heavy shipping 
hogs $7.40@7.55, butcher hogs 7.35 
7.50, heavy packing 7.25@7.35. Good 
to choice pigs 6@6.75. 

Scant supplies of sheep with good 
demand from the butcher trade con- 
tinue to give strength to the market. 
Prices, however, are on a lower level 
than a few weeks ago. Good to choice 
shorn lambs 7.75@8.25, native clipped 
wooled lambs 9@9.40, common to 
medium 8.50@8.90, good to choice 
wethers 6@6.25, yearlings 6.75@ 7.25, 
ewes 4.50@ 4.75. 











prac Roofing 


The Best Roofing in the World For 
Farm Buildings. 3 




















For steep, flat or circular roofs, 
DURABLE, WATERPROOF, FIRE RESISTING, ECONOMICAL 
sa Write for BOOKLET and Samples. 
Established 1855. 
MAURICE O’MEARA CO., 





448 Pear! Street, ote New York 
OWE ¢ Your modern Far. 
@ mer is as much @ 


“Captain of Industry” as any manu- 

facturer. © Your farm should be run 
as economically as any factory. @ You 
have the modern machinery—but have you 
modem power? @ Wherever you can 
substitute Power in place of horse or hand 
labor, that’s economy and a distinct 
gain in output. 


Ideal Engines 
“Built for the Farm” 


ere ideal for every farm power purpose. The 
Pump, the Churn, Cream Separator, Feed Cutter, 
Grindstone, Cement Mixer, Workshop, etc., etc.— 
all look alike to the Ideal. @ Power when you 
want it, where you want it, in any weather, un- 
der any conditions. © Mostreliable a a 
most approved Type and Principle. Simple in 
operation, Durable Construction. Easiest to 
Start, Most Economical, Safest. Speed 
Changing Device—change from one class of 
work toanother without stopping engine. @ Lib- 
eral One Year’s Guarantee. Don't buya gas- 
oline engine until you write for our Free Illustrated 
Catalog No. 18 and the name of our nearest 
local dealer. Send us your dealer's name. 


Ideal Motor Company, 


Lansing, Michigan. 


$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.-~Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 















Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


50 


tion or m™ 
back. Write forspet: 
ial proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor and 
one small profit. Send fos 
} my big BOOK FREE. P 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co 
635 Galloway Statiog 
Waterloo, lows 








Stickney GasolineEngines 
ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight. 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
sration because of our yesrs 
of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 134 to 16 H.P. 4 
Send for our zeae ee 
‘atechism tellin cS 
oe hy Stickney En- 
oa Sin the Best. 
Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A.Stickney Compal!) 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST. PAUL 








By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual a 
operators. This book describes the how Me. 
co-oper* tion. In ot 


than the wherefore ~ of mn 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative “—S 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers and 
en’s exchanges for both buying and selling. a 
directions given are based upon the actual ¢ at 
ence of. successful co-operative enterprises — 
parts of the United States. The character te 
usefulness of the book commend it to the potted 
tion of all men and women who desire [0 inchell 
their condition. Illustrated, 350 pages. 5x! } $1.00 
CHOC crcccccccccccscccccccccsocecdoccoceoscossnoserr” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, o 
489 Lafayette Street, New ¥ 

















THE LATEST 


at GO@T5e p pr for squabs, fcy 3 Ibs 
Pp pr 35@40c, dry-picked western fowls 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


.. 2@26% 26 @ 27 24 
‘OS 24 24 22 
"OT... 24% 24% 23 


At New York, conditions for this 
season of the year are unusual in this 
market. Instead of abundant receipts 
and declining prices offerings of fcy 
fresh emy are insufficient for con- 
sumptive requirements. Week’s re- 

ipts 8500 pkgs smaller than for the 
corresponding week last year. The 
shortage is attributed toe the cold 
weather prevailing over a large sec- 
tion of the country. Special cmy 26% 
@ 27c p 1b, extra 26c, dairy 25%c, fac- 
tory firsts 20c, process specials 23%c. 

At Boston, market steady, cmy ex- 
tras 2%ec. 

At Chicago, extra cmy firmly held at 
25c p Ib. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, demand somewhat 
proved and tone of country markets 
stronger. Small white cheeses of the 
new make are in light supply. Full 
eam specials 183@13%c p Ib, fcy col- 
<1 12%c p Ib, and a half skimmed 
cials lic. 
At Chicago, new-make twins 13@ 
p Ib, daisies, young Americas 
longhorns 13% @l4c, new brick 


] Ce 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
Py are wholesale at New yk. They refer to 
I at which the produce will sell from store, 

use, car or dock From these, country con- 
must pay freight and commission charges. 
sold ir 2 small wa to retailers or con 
, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples—Receipts light and _ fey 
ts firmly held. Spys $5@6.25 p 
Baldwins 5@6, Russets 4@5. 
Beans—Pea beans firmly held. Bulk 
the business on the basis of $2.75 


p bu, some holders asking 2.80. Choice 
marrow 3.10@3.15, red kidney 2.42%, 
k turtle soup 2.30@2.40. 
Feegs—Receipts considerably smaller 
preceding week. High-grade 
k going into storage, leaving con- 
ptive demand difficult to supply. 
rby selected white average fcy 26c 
loz, fair to choice 24% @25%c, 
tern storage packed 22% @23c, 


thern prime 21@21%c. 
Fresh Fruits—Peaches.in more am- 
ly supply, Flas quoted at $2.50@4 p 
rrier Strawberries rather easy on 
le supply, N C 8@Tc p qt, Fla 
skmelons 3@4 p cra, watermelons 

Toe ea. 

Hay and Straw—All grades of tim- 
firm, with somewhat better de- 
mand for low grades. Prime timothy, 
l ze bales 92% @ De p 100 Ibs, No 1 
9 fey mixed clover 80@85c, pure 
clover 60@72%c, long rye straw 1.45 
Hides—Offerings light, straight car- 
l of cow hides 12% @18c p_ Ib, 
Nr i lots 12% @12%c, calf skins 
$1.5214, @1.55 ea, horse hides 2.60@ 
» 


Mill Feeds—Offerings from the west- 
mills slightly easier City mills 
Coarse western spring bran to 

> $28.10 p ton in 100-lb sks, flour 
lings 30.50, red dog in 140-lb sks 





. City bran in 100-Ib sks 29 p ton, 

T llings 27.30@31, red dog 3.15 p 
I lbs. The market practically bare 
or cottonseed meal, nominal quotation 
ls 3534 p ton delivered Boston rate 
I t Kiln-dried cornmeal 3.90, fine 

1.65 @ 1.70. 

Potatoes—Receipts of new potatoes 


eavier, old stock when fcy is 
held. European potatoes rather 
in quality and hardly compete 
southern new stock. No 1 Ber- 
Ss $4.50@5 p bbl, southern white 
- 4.50, Me in bulk 2.75@3 p 1890 
i English 1.75@2 p 168-Ib bag, Jer- 
weet potatoes 1.75@2.12 p bskt. 
Poultry—While receipts have been 
demand has been sufficient to 

. up arrivals with only an occa- 
tal car being held over. Broilers 
kens 27@30c p Ib 1 w, fowls 17% 
‘e, ducks 12¢, Fresh killed broil- 
in rather light supply and quoted 


| ow EL. LL eee 


20 & 


16c, frozen turkeys 23 @25c. 


Vegetables—New beets $2@3 p 100 
bchs, new carrots do, old $1.25@1.50 
p bbl, cukes $1@1.25 p bskt, Carolina 
cabbage 50@7T5c p cra, corn $1.25@ 
2.25 p cra, Fla $1@2.50 p 100, LI cau- 
liflower $1@3 p doz, eggplant $1.25@ 
2 p bx, nearby lettuce 1@2 p bbl, 
southern 25@50c p bskt, oyster plants 
31@3 p 100 bchs, peppers $1@1.75 p 
carrier, peas 30c@$l1 p small bskt, 
parsnips $1.25@1.50 p bbl, parsley 50c 
@$1.50 p bbl, rhubarb $1@2 p 100 
bchs, radishes 25@50c p bskt, scallions 
25@50c p 100 behs, string beans 7ic @ 
$1.75 p bskt, spinach We@$1 p bbl, 
Hubbard squash $1@1.50, rutabaga 
turnips 50c@$1.12, tomatoes $2.25@ 
2.75 p cra. 


Country Produce Markets 


OHiO—At Cincinnati, wheat $1.49 p 
bu, corn 77@78c, oats 59@60c, tim- 
othy hay 15.50@16 p ton, bran 27@28, 
middlings 29@29.50, dairy butter 18e¢ 
p lb, eggs 20@22c p doz, potatoes 90 
@92c p bu. * 

At Cleveland, dairy butter 18@21c 
Pp Ib, eggs 2lc p doz, strawberries 
$2.25@2.50 p cra, potatoes 90c@1 p 
bu, popcorn on the ear Zc p 1b, wheat 
1.50 p bu, corn 8lc, oats 62c, middlings 
29 p ton, bran 28, gluten 28, hominy 
27.50, timothy hay 13.50@14, oat 
straw 9.50. 


At Columbus, butter easy, eggs ac- 
tive, potatoes advancing. Wheat $1.40 
p bu, corn SO@S85c, oats 58@60c, bran 
28 p ton, middlings 28, timothy hay 10 
@11, oat straw 6.50, dairy butter 15@ 
18c p Ib, eggs 2lc p doz, live fowls 
12%c p Ib, potatoes 1@1.10 p_ bu, 
strawberries 8@10c p qt. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
corn 81@S82e p bu, oats 59@60c, tim- 
othy hay 15.50@16.50 p ton, bran 
29.50@30, dairy butter 19@21c p Ib, 
eggs 21@23c p doz, potatoes T0@ Tic 
p bu. 


At Pittsburg, potatoes 90@95c p bu, 
honey 15@16c p Ib, strawberries $3@ 
3.50 p cra, corn 85@S86c, oats 61 @62c, 
timothy hay 15@15.50 p ton, rye straw 
12@12.50, middlings 30@32, bran 
29.50@30, dairy butter 19@20c p Ib, 
eggs 22@23c p doz, live fowls 15@16c 
p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, dairy 
butter 16@18c p lb, eggs 2le p doz, 
live fowls 16c p lb, potatoes 90@95c 
p bu, cabbage 60c@$1 p cra, tomatoes 
1.50@3 p carrier, timothy hay 13@ 
14 p ton, rye straw 25, corn 4.50 p bbl. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, corn 
S8@90c p bu, oats GO@62c, bran $28 
@29 p ton, middlings 29@30, corn- 
meal 32@34, potatoes SO0@0c p bu, 
emy butter 24@28c p lb, eggs 22c p 
doz, live fowls 14@15c p Ib, timothy 
hay 11@15 p ton, oat straw 8@10. 


”_ 








Scours in Horses—Scouring is na- 
ture’s method of removing an irritat- 
ing substance from the bowels. Quite 
often in horses, however, it is due to 
a highly nervous temperament, and is 
induced by excitement or exercise, 
Again we see it frequently in horses 
hat have been overfed and over- 
worked. The horseman says they are 
“burned out.” Horses that “bolt” 
their food are usually afflicted with 
more or less constant diarrhea. Such 
animals are slab-sided and _ poorly 
nourished in appearance. In the first 
case, remove the cause, if due to poor 
food, too much grain or irrigating 
material of any kind. The best treat- 
ment is a dose of raw linseed oil, one 
to two quarts. Atthesametime feed 
easily digested grain, such as bran 
mashes, for a few days If the ani- 
mal is a ravenous feeder, correct the 
difficulty by putting stones in man- 
ger, bits in mouth or using a slow feed 
manger. Nervous animals may be 
benefited greatly by careful handling. 
Do nothing to excite them. The burned 
out class can only be heiped by the 
more or less constant use of astring- 
ent drugs, such as sulphate of iron, 
laudanum or tannin. A prescription 
that often works well in these cases is 
as follows: Powdered sulphate of iron 
one ounce, nux vomica one ounce, 
charcoal three ounces. Mix well to- 
gether and give a heaping teaspoonful 
three times a day. 





SWEEPING 
THE FIELD 


The almost 


by the 


SEPARATORS 











universal 
IMPROVED DE- LAVAL CREAM 
in 1908 is being repeated in 


“sweep of the field” 


even greater volume in 1909. 
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The old cow laughs, for she feels sure of a “square deal’’ now; and the 
wise raven quoths, quoths he: “’Tis well done, let the good work go on.” 


The big “broom” of DE LAVAL 
ments and all-around superiority is fast 
clear of 


ing the 


of discarded or 


field” 


improve- 
“sweep- 
competing 
separators, made up mainly of inferier variations 


would-be 


abandoned DE LAVAL inven- 


tions, the most of which, while DE LAVAL -origi- 
nated, were never good enough for actual DE LAVAL 
use even 10 to 20 years ago. 


The Improved DE LAVAL is simply in a class 


by itself—ten | years 


ahead of the field of all 


attempted competition—and not to have seen it 
is simply not to have seen the perfect up-to-date 


cream separator. 


The next thing to a DE LAVAL machine is a 
DE LAVAL catalogue—and anyone need but ask 


for it. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


165 BROADWAY, 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 


14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 
107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


General Offices: 


NEW YORK. 
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OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


Time to buy land is this year; 
Place to buy is Pecos Valley. 


Hagerman Ranch : 








Apples, 450 acres 


Parker Earle Ranch: 


$100,000 





Sample 
Crop Yields 


“Are you looking for a néw home Southwest? 
Let me recommend the Pecos Valléy. 
I don’t own an atre there, and have no land 
to sell. What follows is an unbiased statement, 
as exact and careful as I can make it. 


Pecos Valley is_in the eastern New Mexico 
plains country. It is watered by mountain 
streams and underlaid by a vast water sheet 
from which spout artesian wells. 

The United States Government has just fin- 
ished, at a cost = many million dollars, two 
great These assure ade- 
quate water pases ig for irrigation. 

Soil is rich and deep. Climate is mild in 
winter, cool in summer, and healthful. Plenty 
of: sunshine. 

Prosperous towns await you, and a fine rail- 
road —the Santa Fe — thus guaranteeing good 
markets. 

I can cite you hundreds of cases where 
farmers have come to the Pecos Valley with 
practically nothing, and after a few years’ 
steady work have well-stocked farms, clear of 
debt, with money in bank. 

I can tell you of wonderful crops s — 
and fruit, regularly grown on irrigated land 

I can prove to you that this is the ideal 
place for raising cattle, hogs, sheep and horses. 
Here are bred the best beef animals — the 
world, bar none; it’s the home cf the Here 





Pears, 10 acres, - - 
Crouch Ranch: 


Alfalfa, : 40 acres, - ,- 





ford. Hogs, fattened-on Pecos Valley alfalfa, 


15,000 
3,200 


bring extra prices. Well-grassed stock ranges 
of wide extent wre close at hand. 

I_ can convince you that there -is no finer 
land lying outdoors which can be bought so 
cheaply and which is so sure a money-maker. 

The Pecos Valley is not an experiment. In 
1908 there was shipped over the Santa Fe 
from that section to outside markets 2,335,373 
pounds of grain. 

Same year shipments of baled hay amounted 
to 26,217 tons, as against 4,174 tons in 1905, 
an increase of more than 600 per cent in three 
years, 

Fruit thrives here: No blight, no insect 

sts. Pecos Valley apples are known from 

texas to London, 

There are 500,000 acres in the ditch and 
artesian districts. Also big areas which can 
be watered by pumping-plants 

Unimproved lands in artesian belt may be 
bought from $15 to $30 an acre. Improved 
lands cost more. 


Cut out this advertisement and mail it to me 
with your name and full address. I will mail 
you illustrated land folders which tell the 
story in detail and send our homeseekers’ 
monthly, The Earth, six months free. Ques 
tions promptly answered. 

C. L. Szeacraves, Gen. Colonization Agt., 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 








We manufacture Lawnsnd Farm Fence. Selldirect 
shipping to users only, at r rices. No 
agente Ourcatalog ie is too: Wilte foF te today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 993 0th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


ALTA courmae” Sere see ri ees ey | 


quick reply if you do. 











1170-H 
DRILLING & 


Wel PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO, 





kills Prairie Dogs, 
Mey we rey Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the gods 
ind slow but exeeed- 
but you ean stop their 


"FUMA’” 


ingly small.” So the weev 
as others 


grind “Fuma Carbon Bisulphide” 2 ster 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





This is the 
Leather — 
\ - Blad 


ENE 








Handy Knives 


A real pocket-knife—an ll- 
round knife—must be ready for 
all sorts of work. No other tool 
is put to so many different uses. 
Yet how seldom do you get one 
that fills the requirements. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are made 


And 


to do all-round work. 


there are Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 


This illustration shows all sorts of 
the actual size of holes 
that may be cut with 


the leather punch blade. 





work. For example: the large 


knife here illustrated has a leather punch- 
blade, invaluable to farmers and horsemen. 
The edge is curled over so that when the 
knife is turned it-cuts a clean hole. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives 

are guaranteed. 
satisfactory your money will 
be returned. 
dealer’s, write us: 

SIMMONS mr eon COMPANY 


All 
If not 


If not at your 


porated) 


St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 








Opening a Canadian Farm 


Preparing Western Canadian Prairie 
Land for First Crop—Shallow Plow- 


ing and Backsetting Best—Start 
Early in the Season—By A. Frank 
Mantle 


The prairie lands of western Can- 
ada are covered with a sod more or 
less tough, according to the locality. 
The first problem which confronts the 
settler after he has located his farm 
is to dispose of this sod. If care- 
fully dealt with, this is easy, but if 
the land is treated as though no sod 
existed on it, trouble is apt to arise 
which will take years to remedy. Let 
it be remembered that what I have to 
Say applies only to prairie land. 

Two methods obtain for bringing 
the prairie=into subjection. The ear- 
liest, most common and, under aver- 
age conditions, the better, method, 
eonsists of breaking and backsetting, 
while the more recent, and, often, 
the. slipshod method, consists . of, 
breaking deeply at one plowing. 

Briefly it may be said that the first 
method, that of breaking shallow, fol- 
lowed, after a lapse of several months, 


| by a deeper plowing, Known as back- 


setting, involves “mdére work during 
the first summer,.but it disposes. of 
the sod more quickly. The method 


known as deep breaking 
larger area to be brought under. cul- 
tivation the first summer, though the 
imperfect rotting of the sod which 
results usually’ means that several 
years. will pass. before the fields are 
in really good mechanical condition. 
By the more thorough method -the 
first crop is deferred a year, but the 
chances are good that this loss will be 


more than made up within three 
vears, because the land which has 
been backset is in better mechanical 


condition and its stores of plant food 
are more readily available right from 
the start. 
Begin Breaking Early 
Under either method breaking may 
commence in western Canada as soon 


| as the frost is sufficiently out of the 
ground in the spring, say April .15, 
or earlier. It. may proceed uninter- 
rupted until June 30. If shallow 
breaking is being done this will be 
found to be the latest date it is ad- 


| plowing. 





visable to plow, as by this time the 
grass roots are becoming tough and 
it is difficult to keep the plow in the 
ground at the necessary depth. The 
land first broken will now be almost 
green, and backsetting may be im- 
mediately proceeded with. This will 
take rather less time than the first 
When backsetting is com- 
about October 1 (if the 
been devoted to 
operations, with the excep- 
few weeks in July utilized 
for haying), disking and drag-harrow- 
ing may be proceeded with until the 
freeze-up, which usually occurs about 
November 10. 

Subject to financial ‘considerations 
and the weather peculiarities of any 
given season, the above is the usual 
program of work for the first summer 
on a western Canadian prairie farm. 

Deep Plowing Not Recommended 

If, for any reason, deep plowing is 
being practiced, the roller or packer 
should still follow the plow, and the 
latter may be kept going for severa! 
weeks into July, as the roots will not 
be found so tough 5 or 6 inches below 
the surface as at a depth of 3 inches. 
This being the final plowing before 
seeding, the disk may follow the plow 
without any delay, and after a seed 
bed has been prepared flax or oats 
may be sown until the first week in 
June, . 

It. will have 


pleted, 
entire 
breaking 
tion of a 


say 
summer has 


been gathered from 
the foregoing that where time and 
trouble have been taken to secure 
first-class conditions at the outset 
Wheat is the proper crop to sow on 
new land. On the other hand, wheat 
will not do well on land sown the 
same year as. broken. Flax is the 
usual crop under such circumstances, 
and the sueceeding crop for wheat 
will seldom equal that of backsetting. 
It is the custom of many good farm- 
ers, and one which has much to rec- 
ommend it, to burn the stubble after 
the first crop of wheat on backset- 
ting, disk, harrow, and seed again to 
wheat. This second crop of wheat 
will be succeeded by one of oats or 
barley, and that again by a summer 
fallow or seeding down to grass. 


enables a’ 





THINK HARD 
It Pays to Think About Food 


The unthinking life some people 
lead often causes trouble and sic kness, 
illustrated in the experience of a lady 
in Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

“About four years ago I sufferea 


dreadfully from indigestion, always 
having eaten whatever I liked, mo 
thinking of the digestible qualities 
This indigestion caused palpitation 
of the heart so badly I could not 
walk up a flight of stairs Without sit- 
ting down. once or = twice to regain 
breath and strength. ss 

“I became alarmed and tried diet- 
ing, wore my clothes very loose, and 
many other remedies, but -found noe 
relief. 


“Hearing of the virtues: of Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, I commenced using 
them in place of my usual breakfast 
of coffee, cakes or hot biscuit, and in 
one siaekcie time I was relieved of 
sour stomach and other ills attending 
indigestion. In a month’s time my 
heart was performing its functions 
naturally and I could climb stairs and 
hills and walk long distances. 

“I gained ten pounds in this short 
time, and my skin became clear and 
I completely regained my health and 
strength. I continue to use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum, for I feel that I 
owe my good health entirely to their 
use.” ‘“*There’s a Reason.” 

“I like the delicious flavor of Grape- 
Nuts, and by making Postum accord- 
ing to directions, it tastes similar to 


mild, high-g~ade coffee.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine. true, and full of human 
interest. 





| 320 Acres of Wheat Land In 


WESTERN CANADA 


Fifty Bushels per Acre have 
been grown. General average 
greater cr than in any other art 

of the Continent. Under } 
Regulations it is possible to 
secure a Homestead of 160 acres 
— and an aanenes 160 acres 

it $3.00 per ac 

st The aevalonenent of the 
country has made marvclous 
strides. It is a revelation, a record of 
conquest by settlement that is remirk- 
able.”” Extract from corresponie ve 
of a Missouri Editor, who visited Cun- 
ada in August last. 

The grain crop of 1908 will nct many 
farmers $2 to perncre. Grain-rats- 
ing, Mixed Farming and Dairying 
are the principal industries. Climate 
is excellent; Social Conditions the 
best; Railway Advantages unequal- 
ed; Se hools, Churches and Markets 
close at hand. 

Lands may also be purchased from Rai lway 
and Land Companies. For ‘‘Last Best West’ 
pamphlets, maps and information as to how 
to secure lowest Railway a apply to Sup’t 
of Immigration, Ottaw Yan., or to the 
ve ae. Canadian 7 pacts to pled 

©. Duncan, Oanadian Govern- 
pent Agent, m 30, Syracuse 

uilding, Syracuse, N. Y. 





































FARMS. 


Why not locate in Manatee 
County, (West Coast)? Ten 
acres net as much as a hun- 
dred in Northern States. 
Delightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets. 
VEGETABLES NET 
$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor work the year 
round, several crops a season. 
Lands reasonable. Write 
for full infor’ ‘sion. 
J. W. WAITE, 


GENERAL INDL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE, 


Ocpr. 20 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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The Conversion of 
Granny Deering 


By Marion Emma Tracy 
CHAPTER IV 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CIAPTERS 


[Greenacre Point, shaking off its lethargy, decides 
to stagnate no longer, and it is proposed to intro- 
e the telephone. Granny Deering sets her in- 
mitable will against it, believing it an invention 
> evil one. Granny finds that the telephone 
ng in in spite of her, and that her son is 
( f those working hardest for it. She starts for 
a neighbor, sits down to rest, and falls asleep. 
\ is received at tower house of breaking of 
a Wright and Stoddard start in auto to give 


—s EANING 


far over 
the steering 
wheel, alert and 
conscious of their 
perilous position, 
Carroll Wright 
guided the great 
touring car down 
the gullied wood- 
ro’ i. Trucks and 
body creaked 
ominously as 
they bounded 
0 breakwaters. Stones scudded 
from beneath the tires With a hissing 
. d, and dead tree branches snapped 
like matches, 

“Hold her firm—easy now—get 
r ’ to stop if we must,” cautioned 
Stodard, “Can’t tell what’s beyond 
the curve!” 
They could hear the threatening 
r of the water in the gorge at their 
t the break at the dam must 

developed rapidly. With eyes 
veted upon the road before them, 
two men sat like statues as the 
hine, rocking and swaying, took 
yng, cautious turn, then dashed 
r the trestle and—into the flood. 
ie instant Wright made sure they 
V encountering nothing worse than 
the valley road submerged in a few 
inches of water light broke over his 
f 
t 
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A a lever was jerked and the pow- 
I lunged ahead. Foam 
every direction, leaving 
indistinct framework 
t ith them. Spray rose on every 
side higher, denser. With the increas- 
i 
{ 
g 


vehicle 
rted in 
mly a maze of 


ng speed a vapory cloud soon en- 
ed them, lending a touch of the 
ernatural to the situation. 
near on either side lay 
fiel of grain. Did they contain a 
g ry workman? “The dam! The 
da The dam is breaking!” They 
shouted. Honk! honk! honk! sounded 
the trumpets wierdly. 
\ faint echo penetrated Granny’s 
Tears, fright and imagi- 
n here conspired to give a dis- 
vision of that terrible some- 
now rushing upon her. With a 
iiring gesture she sank, a faint, 
hed heap by the roadside. 
“Good Lord deliver meg!” she plead- 
ed It’s the telephone fiend, cussin’ 
as comes! I’m lost—I’m lost! Oh, 
them awful wings! He's 
é ght from Perdition! I'm lost! 
Oh, Ansel Abriam, I never meant you 
8 ld hey it!” 
Despite the mists Stodard saw Gran- 
hy fall. “My God, Carroll, look there; 
were just in time!” 


Far and 


mnnet, 


Jest hear 


“ower and slower the wheels went 
ar d, the whir and swish grew 
I r. Then Granny was. lifted, 
bo up and away! §& had heard 
it oop down upon k-r, heard the 
r if its mighty wings; yet stolidly 
she met her fate with her hands 
cr ing her sunbonnet against her 
fa ill buried against her knees. 
ferrorized beyond power to reason, 


on 


rained her eyelids more tightly 

ther and pressed the bloodless 
nds over her ears. 

Tt dam! The dam!” Granny 
ivered at the sound, 
‘tow far down have they gone. They 
Must have slipped off the edge of the 
farth when the chariot bounded so. 
Nobody would know what had beallen 
her. oh. dear! 
+houghts like 


— ind 


n 


flashed with 


these 
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aay, 


deadening force through Granny’s 
brain. Pity for Ansel Abriam in his 
fruitless search overwhelmed her. 
Then an unutterable longing to Once 
more see the old home, or a curl of 
smoke from the ehimney, even a 
branch of the apple tree-by the cow 
lane—anything that had ever - been 
linked with dear Greenacre Point! 
The chariot was stopping; she must 
look now! 

Reckless of consequences Granny 
risked, she knew not what, for that 
farewell glance. The mist-dimmed 
lids parted and revealed—Bob Stod- 
and vaulting into the auto with the 
Blemis twins; old Mrs Blemis in the 
arms of another man; water, water, 
water everywhere! There was a dash 
to Jodock Spenter’s; no one at home. 
On again to Matilda French’s; house 
empty. Then over to Bill Wimple’s; 
curtains drawn! Spray flying, twins 
screeching, Mrs Blemis praying, 
Granny beginning to understand! She 


wasn’t drowned, she wasn’t in the 
hands of the “fiend” and she could 
fight the telephone to a triumphant 


end! 
The man at the wheel turned sud- 
denly, looked behind them, then 


pulled the lever to the limit. 

“Tt’s coming!” he asserted. 

From this on Granny was not so 
sure of herself; houses, trees, fences 
whizzed past in a long, blurred mass. 
The air cut her cheeks with a biting 
sting; her eyelids smarted. 

A thunderous, appalling, soul-be- 
numbing roar now broke upon them, 
and someway Granny realized every- 
thing. The South Forks dam had 
burst! This, indeed, was no phantasy 
of her brain, but a terrible reality to 
be reckoned with. 

Did time €ver pass on such slow- 
moving wings? An awe, deep, resist- 
less, now settled like a pall over the 
occupants of the automobile; every 
voice was hushed. On and on they 
flew. Closer and closer came the tow- 
ering, overleaping, devastating flood. 
Its fearful presence was fast chilling 
the atmosphere—chilling their very 
heartbeats. Its foremost waters were 
even now lapping the wheels, gloat- 
ingly, like some wild thing over its 
prey! The mighty voice of its surg- 
ing depths enveloped them as by a 
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mantle, stilling all other sounds. 
Where, when, would it end? 


Greenacre Point had long lived, in 
blighting content, far below its high- 
est privileges, but no greater tragedy 
marred its past history than that 
which was recorded against it now, 
when not one of its citizens watched 
the meteor-like flight of the automo- 
bile’s last quarter-mile race with 
death; not one soul shared the ago- 
nizing suspense, not one cheer rever- 
berated against the hills as the con- 
quering, mud-laden victor halted for 
a moment on Greenacre commons 
while rescued and rescuers looked back 
on a defeated foe! 


[To Be Continued*] 
- ——E—— 
Farm Life Is the Best Life 


{From Page 648.] 





days there was never lack of social 
life in the country. Indeed, to find 
social life at its best, one was obliged 
to go to the country. Every com- 
munity had its neighborhood gath- 
erings, its quilting bees, it husking 
bees, its barn raisings, etc. People 
thought nothing of driving many 
miles to such gatherings, and young 
and old participated. Gatherings of 
this sort appear to have become al- 
most obsolete. In a great many rural 
communities neighborhood gatherings 
are practically unknown, and there is 
nothing to take their place. 

What these communities need now 
is social organization—a domestic 
science club, a mothers’ club, a sew 
ing circle, a thimble club, a reading 
club. Some organization of this gen- 
eral character should exist among the 
women of every rural community. 
Wherever such organizations have 
been established upon the right basis 
there is no complaint of lack of so- 
cial opportunities. We shall print 
soon extracts from letters from com- 
munities where such organizations are 
in successful operation. These will 
tell their own story better and more 
convincingly than it is possible to tell 
it here. Life for the women of those 
neighborhoods is no longer colorless. 











From zephyr and from silken floss, 
With patient, skillful hand, 

Our Nellie knit a lovely hood. 
Her friends pronounced it grand! 
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“Oh, Nell, you are a genius!” 

Cried Kate. “We all think so 
Not one of us could make a thing 
As beautiful, } know.” 


“l could.” ’Twas Elizabeth, 
(Who was the least girl there) 

That spoke Her cheeks grew very red 
At Kate’s astonished stare. 


Then came a burst of questioning, 
Of chaff and banter gay. 
“can, |will. Just wait and see!’’ 
Was all the child would say. 
o9oe89 


She kept her word. A tiny seed, 
Her capital. And care 

That never flagged, she gave to it. 
The product was most fair. 


A graceful plant, with blossoms crowned, 
Could any fail to see 
That naught of silk or woolen stuff 
Its equal eer could be? 
sens 
*£Flizabeth, Elizabeth, 
You've shown that 












were right, 





YOu os 
‘Tis beautiful! ’Tis beautiful! 
We all admit your might.” 
Margaret Lee. 
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Better still, the men of those. com- 
munities are necessarily drawn into 
the social life, and the community as 
a whole profits. 

Such organizations need not neces- 
sarily involve expense. In fact, many 
of them are without dues, and are 
practically free of any expense what- 
soever beyond possibly the occasional 
contribution of refreshments. In sev- 
eral communities organizations of the 
women are taking up civic affairs, 
and are becoming a power in promot- 
ing the civic betterment of their par- 
ticular neighborhoods. Just so soon 
as such organizations of women are 
established in every rural community, 
just so soon will the one great draw- 
back to woman’s life in the country— 
loneliness—be eliminated. 

For a Wider Horizon 

Another point brought out in this 
inquiry, and one of exceeding interest, 
is that the appreciation of the need 
of education on the farm was never 


so great as it is now. A large num- 
ber of the letters state that both 
father and mother desire their sons 
shall have a college education, most 


of them stipulating the training of an 
agricultural college, and shall then 
come back to the farm. And this re- 
ply comes from the rocky hills’ of 
New England, from the fertile prairies 
of IllMmois, Iowa, Indiana and Kan- 
sas, from the ranches of Texas, and 
the orchards of California and Wash- 
ington. 

It means that these parents are de- 
liberately attempting to influence 
their boys and girls to return to the 
farm, at the same time affording 
them every opportunity for education. 
They are laying the foundations 
which in the next, generation or two 
will place agriculture on a_ basis 
where, by its success and by the qual- 
ity of the men engaged therein, it 
will win the world’s recognition of its 
rightful place among the noblest of 
all professions. 


With Our Optimists 


Dear Tablers: I also am an opti- 
mist. I am a daughter of the farm 
and believe there is no better place on 
earth. Girls, do stay on the farm. I 
am one who believes in wearing @ 
smile. Be cheerful and keep a smil- 
ing face, thus winning the love of 
everyone.—[ Missouri Optimist of Sev- 
enteen. 

Dear Tablers: I believe in the “Op- 
timist”’ club and am trying to live up 
to the rules suggested by The Host in 
the issue of April 17. Yours for more 
smiles and pleasant homes.—[Mrs E. 
A. Gray, Vt. 

Dear Tablers: TI’ve found that a 
“grouch” melts quicker before a smile 
than ice in a July sun. You hang 
onto your smiles and let the other fel- 
low keep his grouch—if he can. He 
can’t.—[The Host. 


— 
> 


Blessings on the man who smiles! 
T do not mean the man who smiles for 
effect, nor the one who smiles when 
the world smiles. I mean the man 
whose smile is born of an inner ra- 
diance, the man who smiles when the 
clouds lower, when fortune frowns, 
when the tides are adverse, Buch a 
man not only makes a new world for 
himself, but he multiplies himself an 
hundredfold in the strength and cour- 
age of other men.—[George L. Perin. 











“Alert?” said Senator Hopkins of a 
colleague. “Why, he is as alert and 
clever as the Aurora bridegroom. 
You know how  Obridegrooms, set- 
ting off on the honeymoon, forget 
their brides and buy tickets only for 
themselves? Well, that is what this 
bridegroom did in Aurora, and when 
his wife said to him: “Why, you only 
bought one ticket, dear!” he an- 
ewered: “By Jove! I never thought of 
myself.” 
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VITAL -TO WOMEN 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS THE SOLUTION 


Women’s Clubs a Force in Rural Life—What They Have Done, 
Are Doing and Can Do 


[The following extracts from letters in reply to our Rural Home In- 


quiry tell their own story. 
means in a rural community. 


They show what the right kind of organization 
Such clubs or societies will in large measure 


put an end to the loneliness and monotony which at present are among the 


greatest drawbacks to woman’s lifeon the farm. 
organizations can be duplicated in any 


The success of these 


rural neighborhood, adapting the 


society to the specific needs of the locality.—The Editor.] 


HE women of our community 
“ay have organized a study club 

cousisting of 20 members, 

more than half of whom are 

farmers’ wives. The meetings 
are held at the homes of the town 
members for the convenience cf the 
teacher,’ who comes from the city for 
an hour and a half once each two 
weeks, and to whom for services re- 
ceived we pay $3 per meeting, or 15 
cents per member, whether present or 
absent. The only necessary qualifica- 
tion is that each member give time 
between meetings for a careful read- 
ing of the ‘book studied. Best of all, 
this study club tends to broaden the 
lives of the members. The scope of 
the influence of these women has been 
widened until it has reached alike 
town and country homes. The young 
men of our neighborhood have or- 
ganized a culture club. A fee is paid 
for the violation of any rule. No one 
is admitted to membership unless he 
has certain classifications. Their work 
is along literary, physical and moral 
lines. Open meetings are held occa- 
sionally to allow publie inspection of 
the work.—|[Mrs E. T., Kan. 


A Club for Goed Fellowship 


We organized a woman’s club three 
years ago, having for its object a bet- 
ter acquaintance and the promotion 
of pleasant relations and good fel- 
lowship throughout the town. Regu- 
lar meetings are held once a month, 
but we have specials to celebrate 
birthdays or to entertain visitors. 
Each member or visitor may pay as 
much as she pleases into the treasury, 
or nothing at all. The fines are used 
for charity, gifts, or flowers, with the 
eost limit of $1. Some form of enter- 
tainment is provided by the president 
or by the hostess at each meeting. 
During November, December and Jan- 
vary we meet from 10 a m to 2.30 
p m, as many have to come several 


miles. The remainder of the year we 
meet from 2 to 5 pm. We serve in- 
expensive dinners and luncheons, so 


that no one need feel that they can- 
not afford to belong. We dress simply. 
The club has been a great success.— 
{Mrs O. W. P., Mich. 


Home Talent in Texas 


Five years ago our little village de- 
cided to have a home talent lecture 
eourse instead of imported talent, 
which had always left them in debt. 
A declamatory contest was arranged 
for those so inclined, a concert for the 
musical, and for our crowd of young 


people not gifted in any special way 
a mixed entertainment leaning to 
light vaudeville was arranged. It 
took thought and patient endeavor on 
the part of all, but the results exceed- 
ed expenses, it leaving us with a bal- 


ance of $26 in the treasury, in addi- 
tion to being the most enjoyable of 
all our lecture courses. This goes to 
prove my theory that it is much more 
strengthening and upbuilding to take 
part in some such effort than to sit 
and watch and hear others do so.— 
7, Z, Mu; Tex. 


A Social School District 


We have a literary or social society 
in our neighborhood, which gives 
more real enjoyment than anything 
else I attend. It is made up of con- 
genial friends and neighbors of the 
school district. They meet once in 
two weeks, at night, at the home of 
one of the members. First there is a 
short program of music, readings, rec- 
itations, and now and then a debate. 
After the program the married folks 
visit and exchange ideas, while the 
young folks and children are busy 
with games. Then the program for 
the next meeting is announced, and 
we depart for our respective homes, 
feeling that we have been benefited 
and made happier by the uplifting 
influence of one another’s society. If 
you could attend one of our meet- 
ings, and witness the interest and en- 


thusiasm, you would be ready to pro- 
nounce it a decided success, and would 
make haste to go and do likewise, 
providing your neighborhood, like 
most others in the country, is lacking 
in social gatherings.—[C. O., Ark. 
Taking Op Civic Work 

I belong to a study club, which is 
this year taking the Chautauqua 
course. We enjoy it very much. It 
is not a social club, but a club which 
reads and studies, and at its meetings 
the lessons are discussed, papers read 
and thoughts interchanged. It is a 
great help to all of its members. We 
are taking up civic work for our town 
this year. We have about four lec- 
tures on subjects related to our course 
of study each year. We can invite our 
friends to enjoy these with us.—[H. 
By Dey ee 

Domestic Science in Ilinois 


We have a domestic science club 
which has been in operation about 
five years; at present there are 65 


members and $35 in the treasury. Reg- 
ular monthly meetings are held at 
the homes of members, A regular pro- 
gram is provided, consisting of music 
and recitations and discussions on 
such subjects as The nutritive value 
of foods, Relation of mother and 
child, husband and wife, lectures by 
prominent physicians on Hygiene. A 
social hour 
and general visiting—[Mrs E. R. 
Practical Ohie Girls 


We have a young ladies’ needlework 
circle of which I approve most 


heartily. I wish this might be en- 
larged and increased until it could 
assume the dignity of a training 


school for girls, with regular instruc- 
tion in cutting, fitting and finishing 
garments, as well as in embroidery 
and drawn work. It is appalling to 
consider the number of good, intelli- 
gent girls who know about needle- 
work hardly enough to keep the but- 
tons sewed on their own garments. 
These same girls are desirous of hav- 
ing homes of their own. When that 
time comes there will also come the 
testing, for soon disorder, discontent 
and a longing for the “know how” 
must follow. It is largely the fault 
of the mothers.—[Mrs E. C. S., O. 
Still Another 

We organized a 
club four years ago with 15 members, 
and it now numbers 40. We sent a 
young woman to the state cooking 
school held on the state fair grounds 
at the time of the state fair. She has 


’ 


domestic science 


given us reports and demonstrations 
which we enjoyed and found very: in- 


structive. At our meetings we have a 
leading paper followed by a discussion. 


We have quotations from a chosen 
author, with a sketch of him and se- 
lections from his writings. We also 
have recitations, music, ete. Twice 
each year we have general socials to 
which the men are invited.—[Mrs J. 
P., Til. 


| 


A Farm Club 


We have what is known as the farm 
community club. Its meetings are held 
every Saturday evening during the | 
year in the home of its members. The | 
family where the meeting is to be 
held furnishes refreshments, which 
are limited to five articles, all plain, 
No attempt at disnlay either in dress | 
or otherwise is allowed. The meet- 
ings are to promote friendly feeling 
and good fellowship. The evenings 
are spent in a social way with visit- 
ing, music, reading, guessing games 
and debates on subjects of interest to 
the farmer and his family.—[Mrs C. 
E. G., N H 


Community 


Something Doing in Wisconsin 


We have partially solved the social 
and educational enjoyment problem 
by organizing a farmers’ club, which 
meets at the different houses every 


two’ weeks in winter and once ai} 


follows with refreshments | 


month in summer. Some of the topics 
we have taken up are: Ventilation of 
private houses and  schoolhouses, 
School lunches, Our county fair, how 
it can be improved, Crop rotation, A 
farmers’ meat and ice supply, Hogs 
and how to feed, Music, Early history 
of our town, Christmas gifts and giv- 
ing, How to maintain a better stand- 
ard of health, Our state legislation. 
At one meeting we had a corn scor- 
ing test, to teach all how to judge 
eorn correctly. These meetings al- 
ways have a part of the evening set 
aside for purely social purposes. These 
club meetings have proved very pop- 
ular and_e satisfactory for several 
years.—[Mrs W. W., Wis. 








Want to be strong? 

Eat more Quaker Oats. Eat it for 
breakfast every day. This advice is 
coming from all sides as a result of 
recent experiments on foods to deter- 
mine which are the best for strength 
and endurance. It has been proved 
that eaters of Quaker Oats and such 
cereals are far superior in strength 
and endurance to those who rely 
upon the usual diet of heavy, greasy 
foods. 

When all is said and done on the 
cereal food question, the fact remains 
that for economy and for results in 
health and strength, Quaker Oats 
stands first of all. It is the most pop- 
ular food in the world among the 
foods sold in packages. 

All grocers carry Quaker Oats. It 
sells at 10c for the regular size pack- 
age, 25c for the large size family 
package and 30c for the family pack- 
age containing a fine piece of china. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stéwart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Bedbugs, Rats and Moths 


BUG-NO, a New Discovery, Will Rid Your 
Home Permanently in One Day of 
_ Rats, Bedbugs and Moths. 
BUG-NO, the wonderful preparation, is odorless 
and colorless and never fails to destroy bedbugs, 
moths, carpetbugs, roaches, rats and other inseets 
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Stylish dressing is with- 
in easy range of moderate 
means by the use of these 
fine dress ginghams. 

The durable fabric and 
beautiful patterns with 
the intense fast colors 
obtained by our new sci- 
entific process, give an 
exceptional combination 
of style and economy. 























Fo insure getting 
the genuine, be sure 
to ask your dealer 
fur Simpson-Eddy- 
stone Zephyrette 
ginghams. Write 
us his name if he 
hasn'tthem. We'll 
help him supply 
you. 


The Eddystone 
Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 


New Process 




















MUTTON 
POULTRY 





A ste Wiley oe 


The art of cutting, boning, preparing, 
and selling kinds of meat and fowls 
is fully explained and illustrated in 


Thirty Years a Marketman 


By E. L. Grant 


This book will be found extremely 
useful by Farmers, as well as Market- 
men, Caterers and Consumers. To know 
how to get the most money for your 
animals when slaughtered is wo 
more than the price of the book. 
one beef may easily get back the whole 
cost of the book in better returns. 

Send for it today—then you will be 
ready next time to kill to the best ad- 
vantage. 5x7 Inches—152 pages—net 75 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


1D Scie eat GIVEN 
Pos’ re nd Ww zive 
ct AWAY 


you a beautiful set 
to introduce. We just 




















| want you to show them to your friends and 60 a4 
| wertise our business. We tell you how you can get other 


Send us your name and addres 
stamps to pay postage, et 
We will send 12 beautiful floral cards by return mall 
and tell you about our other sets. They are beauties, 


Cushman Co., Dept. 261 A,Springficld,Mas 


beautiful sets also. 
and four i-cent 








Be Sure to Say 2.72722 I Saw Your Ad 


gn this journal. Our advertisers like to know which pape 





permanently. BUG-NO is sold in 5(-cent packages; 
sent prepaid in plain package, on receipt of price in 
stamps or money order. 
BUG-NO CHEMICAL CO, 124 Bug-No Bldg.. Detroit, Mich. 
ES? WE SHIP o APPROVAL 
= without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
\ and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
\ IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
\' unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
“I FACTORY PRICES 2izcc3 
abicycleor 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
PYM until you write for our large Art Catalog 
Ad and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS Sc2ioe" St: 
making big 
Ey money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. w.7, CHICAGO 
VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
“a SHUTTLE, 








All sewin 





thev get the most orders from. 
——— 


Are the gratifications of an artistic success 
shared in by thousands of housewives. 


machines bearing the name 
tinctive qualities:—they are made better ; made 
better material and better workmarslaip. There are no others whe 
as good; no others that give as good service and satisfaction. a 
have a reputation for quality which is the envy of all others, acq 

by serving and ministering to_ the 
Purchase a NEW HOME, you will find cmakers 
and an assistant which will make you independent of dressmé 


NEW HOME have dis 
than others by the use 


housewife for many — 
it an agreeable compan 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 


product and have dealers in all parts of the world. 
ve HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 





Sewing machines bearing — 


Warren 
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the soldiers we are dreami 


f ng 

Who with muskets brightly gleaming 
\nd with banners lightly streaming 

T 


o the conflict marched away ; 


roes of the years departed, 
Young and strong and noble hearted, 
1 their loved ones sadly parted, 
idiers of the Blue and Gray 


In Memoriam 


By Ruth Raymond 


Of their prowess we are dreaming 
While the sun is softly beaming 

On their graves with plabveena teeming, 
Tributes of Memorial day. 


Truce unbroken they are keeping 
Through the years of grief and weeping, 

Through the years of wars’ dark reaping, 
Soldiers of the Blue afid Gray. 
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With The Host 


has been the privilege of The 
st to read the letters sent in 
sponse to our rural home in- 
Some of them in their pitiful 
of lonely lives, neglect, 
times abuse, and always over- 
are enough to wring the hard- 
rt. Others have painted the 
ideal life which imagination can 

But through all, whether 


m homes of poverty or from homes 
fluence, 
ndid 


there has come the same 
loyalty to the farm, an un- 

love of nature which 
thought of removal to the 
in- 


hable 


4 city intolerable. This 

has been an inspiration. There 

walk in life in which cannot be 
misery, héartache, ill health 
nhappiness. But I do not be- 

that there is any other walk in 
which the love of their en- 


ents is so strong in women. 
1k beyond your doorsteps” is 
ynote in the best of these let- 
‘Look beyond your doorstep.” 
ill always find something new 
the current of your thoughts 
will but try. Have you ever 
vo clouds alike? Have you 
en two shadows on the hills 
same? Did you ever hear 
rds sing precisely alike? Did 
er even two chickens run 
the road in just the same way? 
irse you haven't. Trivial things 
» look for, but they are great 
to lift your thoughts out of 
nding routine if you will but 

hem to. 

optimist! That rural home 
demonstrated to me _ that 
ire a lot of optimists among our 
I am glad of it. Smile today! 
ind the tears of yesterday; they 
ne, Never mind the troubles 
yrrow; you don’t know that 
ll ever materialize. Now is 
10le capital in this life; make 
t of it Be persistently cheer- 
matter how you feel. It is 
ng how such action reacts. It 
> of where effect brings about 
Presently you will find you 

spite of yourself. 


see 


rfi} 
£iuUl 


— 


The Open Forum 
A Boy Speaks 


: I think it would be nice 


older boys to write 








New Shirt Waist Set 


. most attractive shirt waist 
d and eyelet embroidery. 


633+. The perforated pat- 
vaist, collar and cuffs will 

" postpaid for 25 cents; 

on 21% yards lawn 80 cents; 
or white soisette, $1.10; on 
rds white linen 36 inches wide 


stton to work, 20 cents. Or- 
humber of our Fancywork Pat- 
partment, this office. 


some and express their views. I am 
a graduate of high school, and will 
be a senior in the agricultural college 
next year. I think the farm is the 
the best life a mancan live for both 
pleasure and profit. Thousands of 
business men would gladly go there if 
they could. The farmer has a better 
opportunity now than ever before. I 
think the country life commission 
useless; people will never do until 
they are taught, and this can best be 
done through the children in the 
country school. The older people sel- 
dom change their ways of living and 
doing. I have been on a farm all my 
life, and think it the most pleasant 
life one can lead if you love animals 
and nature and home life. Kansas 
Girl is one in a thousand; we should 
hear more from her.—({Indiana Boy. 


Wise Advice 


Dear Host: I, too, made up my 
mind never to marry a man that used 
tobacco or intoxicating liquors. My 
Sunday schoolteacher told his class 
not to marry a man with the inten- 
tion of reforming him after marriage, 
for what he would not do for his 
sweetheart, he will not do for his 
wife. As for smoking, I think a girl 
has a great influence over her friends. 
I heard a girl say that her brother 
did not smoke until he went with 


Miss B—. She said she liked smok- 
ing, so he began to smoke.—[New 
York Girl. 


A Loyal Helpmeet 


Dear Host: We farmers’ wives may 
be poor in this world’s goods, but we 
are proud in spirit of the fact that 
our husbands are not builders of 
“Solomon’s temple,” and while I ad- 
mit there are exceptiOns among all 
classes, I think, as a rule, none are 
more devoted and generous and more 
tender hearted and considerate toward 
heir wives than our farmers.—[A 
"armer’s Wife. 

Dear Host: I want to say how much 
{ appreciate this department, Table 
Talk. I always turn first to this page 
to see if I can’t find something that 
will be of help to me, and I have 
never been disappointed.—[{Mrs_ S. 
MckK., N H. 
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Saving Time and Labor—Aside from 
the cooking, the hardest work the 
average farm woman has to do is the 
washing of the clothing of the family 
and hired men, and the immense 
amount of dish and utensil washing 
which is necessary. Anything that 
will save labor and will gain the farm 
woman a few moments of time is a 
blessing not easily computed. In city 
homes, where unlimited quantities cf 
scalding water are available, the work 
of keeping dairy utensils absolutely 
clean would not be so great as it is on 
the farm, where, save in a few fa- 
vored places, the hot water supply is 
very much limited. Therefore, any- 
thing that will tend to remove dirt 
easily and quickly and without dam- 
age to fabrics or materials is a bless- 
ing quick to be appreciated. Wyan- 
dotte Cleaner and Cléanser is just 
such an agent. It gets the dirt, and it 
does it with a minimum amount of el- 
bow grease, and without damage to 
the most delicate fabrics and ma- 
terials. It saves time because it saves 
labor. It will not injure the most 
delicate skin, and is as welcome in the 
bath as in the washtub or the dish- 
pan. It is one of those inventions 
which go to make life on the farm 
easier for the farm woman. 


Did You Find Her—The farmer's 
daughter in last week's picture puz- 
zle stands right at his elbow. Look 
sharp. 


THE TABLE 


























































































75,000 Bargains 


in New York’s Quality Goods 


United States. We have built 7 = cnormens 
business by giving the highe ena pladesk 





You'll never know the full purchasing power of 
your money until you buy your goods from us. 









oO matter where you live, we guarantee to save ree at prices, © —- 
ou 25 to 40 per cent. We save you that in price. Al w you to dot is r77 a us 
e@ save rm more than that in the lasting satis- a trial order. Order fro m the listed 
faction oods we sell you. low. And be sure ou get our Free Catalog. But 
We eal. i y in Baliapie Merchandise. don’t buy another dolisr’s ‘worth of goods until 






No auction goods, seconds or shop-worn goods. 
Wwe you the lowest wholesale oeseee quoted 
in ork. Your dealer buys in New York 
the goods he sells you, because New York is the 

buying center of the country. We 


you find out how much we will ss save you. 


F R Ee Delivery 


great 

the same buying advantages as a de © your delivered free~ to 
Moreover, we S adoreell your dealer or any er A ein lees effort and less expense than 
other concern, because we sell direct to you. We | ff you lived right here in New xore We give 
save you the immense profits of middlemen. you the same 


ALITY AND SATISFACTION our dealer nee when he comes to New York to 
Cee GARANTEED bon aw ° ree swe gurantee sstifeaiioa 
We are the oldest mail order house in the back. 


Get Our Grand FREE CATALOG 


your copy of our new big 700-page 1909 for it no Every page 
aa be bs is packed and crammed with bargains trat w in i you. 9075.00 reliable for home. 
nd farm, desc and {illustrated down to the smallest detail. All the imtest styles Pr makes in Watches, Jewel- 
, Clocks, Silverware, ena ae reds, Paints, Baby Carriages, Freezers, Sewing M. 

























nets, Stoves, Ranges, Boots, Shoes, Clothing, Sweaters, Fishing Tackle, Skates, 8! ‘ools, House Furn: 
ings, Fancy Goods, Lamps, Groceries, Whips, Carriages,Wagons, Hardware, Revolvers, STifte, Shot Guns, Traps Shells, 
Cartridges. | Farm Tools, Incubators, Brooders, or anything you can think of for use, wear or work. ‘Wou need 





this catalog. Send for it now. 


WE SAVE YOU 25 to 40 PER CENT. Look at These Sample Bargains: 


Quart Fruit Jars Wire Lawn Rakes 
Mason Fruit Jars. Made off Steel head. malleable 
@trong glass, screw ring with socket. %& tinned ns 
flange. Porcelain cap with teeth, 6 BO 
rubter rings. Best fruit frat 65c. 
jat om the market ‘ 
























ice Cream Freezer 
The best freezer on the market 
at the price. Tub is strong. Cans 
are made from charcoal tin plate; 
tinned beater with double self-ad- 
nme wood s¢raping bars. 
akes very little and 
does away with —~ 9 work. 


Makes as smooth highest 
good cream as est 
priced freezer . $t 75 
RURAL MAIL BOX 
With solid brass lock and two 
keys. 18 in. long, 6% in. in diame- 
ter. Water-proof. Cover $ 
j-15 


pelt eoms'S and =. 
WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., G Barclay St., New York City, N. Y. 
Established 1816 


This is the Jar 
That Saves You Trouble 


The Atlas E-Z Seal Jar—- the best 
made and most convenient fruit con- 
tainer yet put on the market. 

I: has a mouth sufficiently wide to 
take in large fruits, like peaches and 
pears, whole. 

It seals by a simple downward pres- 
sure of the hand, and when sealed, 
keeps its contents perfectly for any 
length of time, The 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 


Standard, me- yon 
dium priced ma- 
chtne. 
of light weight a and ‘ira 
9in. drive wheels. 










easily, cats 
Gears incased an 
tected from i. 
Sizes, 14, 16 an 
Each $8.50 















MILK COOLER AERATOR 
Simplest and best machine 

made. A complete deodorizer. 

Removes all foreign flavors or 

odors from milk. Cools milk 

tho: hly. Adapted to any 

kind of water. Automatic and 

requires no attention while in 

ration. Easily cleaned. 


reatest value ever 
G@iweh .« « $3-75 























































is machine-made ; of extra tough glass and 
very strong at top where common jars so 
often break. Being smooth finish on the 
lip, there are no fine glass particles to fall 
into the jar, as sometimes happens when 
putting cap on a hand-made jar. The 


Atlas Special Mason 


has a wider mouth, but is made with screw 







Ifyour dealer cannot supply these 
jars, send $3, and we will express 
prepaid thirty (30) quart size ATLAS 
E-Z SEAL JARS to any town having 
an office of the Adams or U. 8. 
Express Co., within the States of cap. 









Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana or Michigan, or we will quote 
delivery prices in other portions of 
the United States by freight or 
express. 





Always ask your dealer for*‘Atlas"' jarsand 
take no substitute—then you have the best. 


A Book of Preserving Recipes 
Sent free to every woman who sends us the 
name of her grocer, stating whether or not he 
sells Atlas Jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Ya. 
ROUND THE WORLD | Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 
VIEW This is the most interest | convenient pocket ome. 


showing at 
fog ond wptrenive a = | the contents of any piece of land, when its engin 
lished, 100 FINE VIEWS. Sond for jh 


and width are own, up to 1,500 feet either way, 
isi various other useful oon tables, 14 
ea oae ase oe STE 


inches. Cloth 
know and cards cost you nothing. Send ca BY | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Cushman Co., Dept. 293, Springfield, Mass, 























439 Lafayette Street, New York 






















This most remarkable and entirely harmless washing and cleaning powder is so perfectl 
cleaning purposes that each user seems to think it was specially made for her particular needs. 


Here are extracts from a few of the 
Wyandotte Cleaner and: Cleanser has 


ADVERTISEMENT | 














~ 


¢ What the United States Government said in » condemning greasy wuiliica 
powders was of great importance. (Official Bulletin No. 241.) ; 


It is a strong ‘recommendation to know that every Agricultural College in in 
the country uses and endorses Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser. 


. The fact that over 90 per cent of the milk factory men of the country use and 
recommend this harmless washing and cleaning powder has much weight. 


The enthusiastic praise of storekeepers ie sell Wyandotte Cleaner and. 
% Cleanser shows how their customers like it, but | 


to Know What 
Gain by Using 


>—9 
RAVANDOTTr 
ipa 





suited to a// washing and: 


sin number of letters received, showing some-of the many uses for which 


een found superior to anything else. 





NO SORE HANDS WITH WYANDOTTE 


“Our-maid used Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser continually when we cleaned house 
and though she would have her hands in the water almost all day, they were not sore and 
raw as is the case when common washing powders or soda are used. 


“Personal! 


Cleaner and Cleanser.” 


I am a firm believer in ‘boosting’ any product that will really and truly 
lighten household labor and I am therefore most sincere in recommending Wyandotte 


ADELINE O, GOESSLING. 








Excels All Other Cleaners 


“It excels anything ‘I have ever used in the. way of a cleaner 
—We can’t do without it.” Rose Augustine, Shelby, Mich. 


In the Bath 


‘*T have used it for overs thing even the bath water. I think it is just 
fine. I gave some to my neighbors and they liked it so well for their cream 
separators that I am using it for the same purpose.”’ 

Mrs. Aug: Weberg, Mendota, Ill. 


All Sorts of Purposes 


day for 


“Iam naing Fad berate Cleaner and Cleanser eve 
ful article I ever 


all sorts of pur s and find it the most use ic 
tried.” Mis. illard E. Fuller, Andover, Conn. 








For Washing Clothes 


“‘Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser is the finest thing we 
have yet found. The clothes wash so much easier and quicker 
—also whiter.” Ellen E. Pettit, Freeport, Ml. 


Better Than Anything Else 


*‘Our household has never been without a washing powder or cleaner of 
some kind, including all the principal ones om the market, and I will cheer- 
fully say that W yandotte Cleaner and Cleanser - in every respect a much 
superior article.” Helena Wisser, Detroit, Mich. 


Softens Hard Water 


“Wyandotte Cleaner: and Cleanser softens our lime water 
and loosens the accumulation of soil and grease without injury 
te fabrics wT nape. 

A.E ah Bird in Hand, Lancaster County, Pa. 








Reduces Labor 


“Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser will certainly do all that 
you claim for it and with: less labor than anything I have ever 
d before.’ Mrs. John H. Coniff, Macedon, N. Y. 


For Porches and Floors 


“I have used numerous ves powders, but Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Cleanser excels them all for scrubbing, ae ng 3 and floors. It is excellent 
for washing and my clothes never sere white 

. Chas. z ‘Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va. 





Dish Washing with Hard Water 


“TI find | Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser a most satisfactory | ° 
kelp in especially. with the dishes 
where hard water is used.””» Mrs. 8S. Rearwin, Fillmore, N. Y. 











Nursing Bottles 


“IT use Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser in my household 
‘work, and esp Stra We. cleaning baby’s bottle. _I would not be 
without it.’ Mudge, St: Johnsbury, Vt. 
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Washing Cheesepress Cloths 


‘*I make cheese and find Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser a great hel 
in washing the cheese- eo: al ways found it very hard to wash the c 
from the cloth put around the cheese in the press. A tables ee of Wy- 
andotte Cleaner and Cleanser in the water does away with all. difficulty 
washing this cloth, leaving it free from‘curd and perfectly owvet. e 

. E. Spencer 





Makes Life Easy 


‘*Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser ranks first above all other 
washing powders. If-all farmers’ wives could have it, it would 
make work, as well as life, easy.” 

Lena J: Whitney, Westborough, Mass. ! 








Washing Complicated Machines 


“T have to wash one of the most particular. machines ever 
used in this» of thd eountry, but it is perfectly easy. with 
Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser 

Aimada Henery, Elba, N. Y. 


x 


Cleaning Windows and Straw Matting 


“Invaluable for housecleaning. Windows are washed.in less time. with 
better results. It is most satis ‘actory when-_used for washing wer mat- 
tings, as it leaves the matting free from dirt and:brightens the. colors 

Louise E. Spenc 
Hanover r Genter, N.Y. 


Does Not Hurt the Hands 


“We have used Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser and find it 
the best article for general cleaning we have ever used. It 
does not hurt the hands like most powders 

Olin & Hedren, Lafayette, Minn. 











Stains from the Hands 
: Be hisvd “used gen. it lh Cleaner and Cleanser for many 
‘ Beh othe it wit¥ rémove many stains:from the hands 
qhichat er 


ge will not.” 
M. Addie Putnéy, 
Hill,: New Hampshire. 











Grease Spots, Silverware.and Fine Articles 


‘‘Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser is indispensable for cleaning any 
article—especially a fine article. For cleaning: up graee La: cleaning 
silverware, and for washing, it is all you recommend it to be.’ 

Mrs. C. D. Collin, Camvilie, Conn. 








Cans, Separators and Churns 


“Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser is much the best th bing 1 
ever used for cleaning utensils, Sy cans, separators, churns, 
etc. It seems perfect.”. Mrs. E . AD bbot, Barre, Vt. 








‘Try a.sack.of WYANDOTTE CLEANER AND.CLEANSER for any of the above purposes. 
‘and you will ever afterward use it for all- your household washing and cleaning. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—ASK YOUR DEALER. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., SOLE: MNFRS.; WYANDOTTE, MICH.,.U. S.‘A. 
This .Cleaner has. been awarded the highest prize.wherever-exhibited, bresk ik 














